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Preliminary Announcement 


Summer Study in Linguistics, 1962 


TWO PROGRAMMES in linguistic studies will be offered in Canada 
during the summer of 1962. The University of Alberta will con- 
duct its fifth consecutive SUMMER ScHoo oF Lincuistics, July 2 
to August 14, and the University of Montreal its eleventh Cours 
D’ETE EN LINGUISTIQUE, July 2 to August 15. Both programmes 
are jointly sponsored by the Canadian Linguistic Association and 
the host universities. All courses carry university credit. 

The programmes, which are subject to change, are expected to 


include the following courses: 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 
UnIvVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


General Linguistics 

Curriculum and Instruction in the Secondary 
School (Latin) 

Phonemics, Morphology, Syntax 

Contrastive Linguistics (English-French) 

Field Methods in Linguistics 

Cree Phonology and Structure 

Culture and Language 

Teaching English as a Second Language 

History of the English Language 

Modern English Grammar 


Prospective Canadian participants in these linguistic pro- 
grammes are eligible to apply for financial assistance to the 
Canada Council, 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. United States 
citizens and other non-Canadians should direct their inquiries 
regarding financial support to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. A limited 
number of small grants, some especially earmarked for particular 
courses, will be made available by the Canadian Linguistic 
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Association to students registered in full programmes in lin- 
guistics. Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. M. H. Scargill (see 
p. 8). Students are advised to request additional information as 
soon as possible. Applications for Canadian Linguistic Association 
grants must be received by March 1, 1962. 

Bulletins giving full details about both programmes will be 
available soon. In the meantime, all inquiries concerning the 
Summer School of Linguistics should be addressed to Dr. E. 
Reinhold, Director, Summer School of Linguistics, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Premier Avis: Cours de 


Vacances en Linguistique (été 1962) 


DES COURS DE linguistique seront donnés dans deux Universités 
canadiennes au cours de |’été 1962 (l’Université de Montréal 
donnera son cours d’été du 2 juillet au 15 aofit). 

Ces cours sont organisés sous les auspices a la fois de |’Associa- 
tion canadienne de linguistique et des universités ot ils se donnent. 
Chaque cours compte pour |’obtention de crédits universitaires. 

Le programme offert par la Section de Linguistique de |’Uni- 
versité de Montréal, qui est susceptible d’étre modifié, comprend 


les matiéres suivantes : 


Introduction a la linguistique structurale 

Phonétique expérimentale du frangais 

Problémes de linguistique canadienne (Canada frangais) 
Methods in Applied Linguistics 

Méthodologie de la linguistique appliquée 

Applied Phonetics and Phonemics 

La linguistique statistique 

Linguistique amérindienne : groupe iroquois 


Cours de vacances—iill 


— 


Les candidats aux bourses devront s’adresser au Conseil des 
Arts, 140 rue Wellington, Ottawa, s’ils sont Canadiens et a 
l’American Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A., s’ils sont citoyens ou résidents des 
Etats-Unis. 

Des bourses peu élevées et en nombre limité, dont quelques- 
unes sont affectées 4 des cours particuliers, seront également 
offertes par |’Association canadienne de linguistique a des éléves 
qui s’inscrivent pour une scolarité compleéte en linguistique. Pour 
tous renseignements, s’adresser au professeur M. H. Scargill (cf. 
p. 8). Il est recommandé aux étudiants de se procurer le plus 
t6ét possible tous les renseignements qu’ils pourraient désirer, 
toute demande de bourse devant étre recue au plus tard le 1° 
mars 1962. 

Des prospectus donnant tous les détails seront bientdt préts 
pour distribution. Entre temps, les demandes de renseignements 
concernant le Cours de vacances er linguistique de |’Université 
de Montréal devront étre adressées au Directeur des cours de 
vacances, Université de Montréal, Montréal, P.Q. 
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Editorial 


WITH THIS NUMBER the Journat of the C.L.A. appears under a 
different format as well as a new name. As the CANADIAN JOURNAL 
or Lincuistics it becomes clear that we are dedicated to lin- 
guistics in all its varied aspects, but that at the same time our 
Journat has a national identity. It will of course always remain 
the official organ and under the sole control of the Canadian 
Linguistic Association, but it has now symbolically broadened its 
point of view. Linguistics is of international interest, and we will 
continue to welcome contributions from our colleagues through- 
out the world. Nonetheless as Canadians we are proud of our 
national journal, and hope that librarians will forgive us our 
temerity. At the same time we wish to extend our thanks and 
our greetings to the University of Toronto Press for their genero- 
sity towards our Journal and to recognize the beginning of a 
most pleasant association. We hope that this bond may continue 
indefinitely. 

Second Circulars for the Ninth International Congress of 
Linguists, to be held in Cambridge, Massachusetts from August 
27 through 31 next summer, have been sent out. Tentative plans 
call for a morning plenary session for each of the five days on the 
following topics: On the Methods of Internal Reconstruction, 
Levels of Linguistic Analysis, Structural Variation in Language, 
Linguistic Aspects of Translation, and The Logical Basis of 
Linguistic Theory. Section meetings are planned for four after- 
noons. These will deal with various aspects of linguistics from 
Phonetics and Linguistic Geography to Language Universals, 
Structural Semantics, and Language and Society. Members who 
wish further information are invited to write the Secretariat, 
Ninth International Congress of Linguists, Room 14 N-307, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


J.W.w. 
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Our Contributors 


Nos Collaborateurs 


J. E. La Fouterre dirige la section frangaise de la Edmund A. 
Walsh School of Foreign Service 4 l'Université Georgetown a 
Washington. Sa thése de doctorat, présentée a |’Université Laval, 
s’intitule Analyse Linguistique de Contes folkloriques canadiens. 


Rosert L. Po.itzer is Professor of French and of Romance 
Linguistics at the University of Michigan. Some of his published 
works are: The Language of the Eighth Century Lombarchi 
Documents, Romance Trends in Seventh and Eighth Century 
Latin Documents (co-author), and Teaching French: An Intro- 


duction to Applied Linguistics. 


Guy Ronpeau est chargé d’enseignement a |’Université de 
Montréal. Il prépare présentement une thése sur la morpho- 


phonologie du frangais. 


Vauin, Directeur du Département de Linguistique a 
Université Laval, est l’auteur de la Petite Introduction a la 


Psychomécanique du Langage. 


Joun W. Wevers is the Editor in Chief of this Journal. 
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Report on the Annual M eeting 


1961 (Montreal) 


REGISTRATION for the 1961 Annual Meeting (June 12-14) was approximately 
sixty, attendance at each session varying from thirty to fifty. Attendance at 
these meetings was adversely affected by an overlap with at least two other 
meetings of associations with which we share members. Steps are being taken 
to reduce such conflicts in the future. In all, twelve papers were presented and 
discussed, the first session being opened by an address by the President, 
Professor E. R. Seary (Memorial), who talked of Newfoundland place-names. 

Two sessions were set aside for the discussion of business, the first being 
held on the afternoon of 14 July. After the Minutes of the 1960 Meeting were 
read by the Secretary and approved, the Secretary and Treasurer presented 
their annual reports, both published herewith. Then the chairmen of the 
following committees reported: Programme and Arrangements, Grants and 
Awards, Journal, Linguistic Summer Schools, Dialect Geography, Membership, 
Dictionary (English), Dictionary (Ukrainian), Spelling, Second-Language 
Teaching (the last two being ad hoc committees). 

Several of these reports might be summarized here: 


GRANTS AND AWARDS (M. H. Scargill, Alberta, Calgary) 

The $500 allotted for travel assistance to the C.L.A. by the H.R.C. was 
awarded to four members from distant points. From the Association’s own 
funds $550 in bursaries was awarded to students proposing to attend the 
Summer School at the University of Alberta (Dr. Scargill asked the approval 
of the members to make these awards and such approval was granted). Finally, 
the committee endorsed the applications to the Canada Council of three mem- 
bers for travel grants and of two for research grants. 


journaL (J. W. Wevers, Toronto) 

The substance of this report concerned the brief submitted on the C.L.A.’s 
behalf to the University of Toronto Press asking for financial support for the 
Journal. The submission had been received favourably with the result that 
the U. of T. Press undertook to pay $750 towards the cost of printing vol. 6, 
no. 3 and $1500 towards publishing vol. 7, which the press will print, copy 
edit, and mail, the task of addressing the envelopes remaining with the 
Association’s Secretary. Although this subvention is an annual one, that is, 
it must be granted anew each year, there is every reason to hope that the 
subvention will continue indefinitely, provided always that the Journal con- 
tinues to merit such support. 

The Advisory Board on Publications, University of Toronto Press, strongly 
urged that the C.L.A. adopt for its publication the title the CANADIAN JOURNAL 
or Lincuistics, thus bringing the title into line with a number of other 
scholarly journals which the board supports. Aware of the inconvenience 
implicit in such a change, but even more aware of the benefits to be derived 
from such a change, Professor Wevers moved that beginning with vol. 7, no. 1, 
the journal be called the Canapian Journat or Linouistics/la Revue 
CANADIENNE DE LINGUISTIQUE, a motion that was formally seconded and 
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passed by the meeting. The Secretary was directed to write letters to Mr. 
Jeanneret and Miss Halpenny of the University of Toronto Press expressing 
the C.L.A.’s appreciation. 


LINGUISTIC SUMMER SCHOOLS (Ernest Reinhold, Alberta) 

Professor Reinhold pointed out that the School of Linguistics at Alberta 
had enjoyed considerable success in 1960, attracting over 200 students into 
its several courses. Another school is ready to begin in July of this year and 
yet another, the fifth, is planned for 1962. It is also expected that a cours 
d’été will be offered at the University of Montreal next summer. It might 
be added here that a Master’s degree in linguistics is now being offered by 
the University of Alberta, a unique programme among Canada’s English- 
speaking universities. 


DIALECT GEOGRAPHY (H. R. Wilson, R.M.C.) 

Field work is proceeding in Nova Scotia where Professor Wilson spent some 
weeks in the summer of 1960 and where he proposes to continue recording 
during the summer of 1962, using a modified worksheet suitable to eastern 
Canada. An important development in this area was the offering of a course 
in Linguistic Geography and another in American English during the Summer 
Session at the University of New Brunswick. These courses were taught by 
the most experienced field-worker on this continent, Raven I. McDavid Jr., 
who was made available through a grant from the Canada Council. Such 
workshops will bring Canadian linguistic geographers closer to their distant 
objective—a survey of the English spoken in Canada. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that W. S. Avis has given four courses 
in linguistic geography (1956 at the University of Montreal; 1958-59, 1961 at 
the University of Alberta), giving elementary training to some fifty students, 
some of whom might be interested in doing field work—if the means could 
be found to make such possible. 


DICTIONARY, ENGLISH (M. H. Scargill, Alberta, Calgary) 

Dr. Scargill reported that the collections for the D.C.E. have increased 
considerably in the past year, largely because of the contribution of a sizable 
collection from Dr. Leechman of Victoria, B.C. (a widely known student of 
Canadian Indian culture). The accumulated files of citations, including the 
Lovell collection, the Leechman collection, and the substantial contributions 
of several members have at last found a home. Dr. Scargill announced that 
the University of Alberta, Calgary, had generously provided the space and 
equipment necessary to establishing the Lexicographical Centre for Canadian 
English. This Centre is to be controlled jointly by a committee made up of 
representatives from the University of Alberta, the C.L.A., and W. J. Gage, 
Ltd., who have an interest in the Lovell collection and who have agreed to 
publish the D.C.E. The Director of the Centre is Professor Scargill, the 
Associate Director, W. S. Avis. 


DICTIONARY, UKRAINIAN (J. B. Rudnyckyj, Manitoba) 

Professor Rudnyckyj reports that collection continues, some 1,000 citations 
having been collected by volunteer readers. Work also continues in the field 
of surnames and place-names, especially with reference to onomastic bilin- 
gualism (Slavic-English). 


SPELLING (Christopher Dean, Queen’s) 

This ad hoc committee was formed to survey the history of movements 
concerned with revision of the English spelling system; the C.L.A. was asked 
by the Canadian Conference on Education to co-operate with A.C.U.T.E. in 
preparing such a study. The full report is now completed and in the hands 
of the C.C.E. 
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M. H. Scargill also reported on the second-language programme being 
proposed by the N.C.C.U., the objective of this programme being to foster, 
with government support, one or more English and French Language Institutes 
in Canada, with special reference to foreign students studying in Canadian 
universities. J. W. Wevers and Mme I. Vachon-Spilka, who had already been 
approached by the N.C.C.U., were appointed to represent the C.L.A. and to 
volunteer the Association’s advice and assistance wherever these might be 
helpful to the programme in question. Professor Wevers agreed to keep the 
C.L.A. informed about developments in this area. 

Following the reports, W. S. Avis presented his notice of motion concerning 
the cost of back issues of the JournaL. As an amendment to a motion passed 
in 1960, he moved that one dollar (the former price) be charged for all back 
issues up to the end of vol. 6, this price to hold good as long as present stocks 
last. This motion was seconded by J. W. Wevers and passed by the meeting. 


NEW BUSINESS 
The Secretary read an invitation from the President of McMaster University 
to take part in the 1962 Conference of Learned Societies to be held in June at 
Hamilton, Ontario. The meeting instructed the Secretary to accept the invita- 
tion. M. Rabotin gracefully accepted the job of chairing the Programme and 
Arrangements Committee for the 1962 meeting, Professor Wiles of McMaster 
agreeing to act as the host university’s representative on the committee. 

Two new chairmen of committees were appointed: Membership, G. Bursill- 
Hall (U.B.C.) and Finance, E. R. Seary (Memorial), each replacing H. R. 
Wilson, whose committee obligations had proliferated into the area of diminish- 
ing returns. 

At the urging of G. Bursill-Hall, a committee was established for co-ordinat- 
ing the principles of language teaching in Canada, its object being to study 
the problem with a view to improving what in many instances, especially at 
the secondary school level, is an ineffectual programme. A motion to this 
effect was made and passed, Professor Bursill-Hall being appointed Chairman 
of this Committee. 

M. Rabotin, Chairman of the Programme Committee, urged that next 
year’s meeting be limited to two days, now that the special meetings on the 
constitution were no longer necessary. A motion to this effect was approved 
by the meeting. 

H. R. Wilson requested the support of the C.L.A. in the preparation for 
distribution of a directory of linguists in Canada. The request was granted. 
Professor Wilson, the Treasurer, also requested that a proper annual audit 
of the Association’s books be arranged for. J. W. Wevers moved that the 
Treasurer be granted the authority to hire a Chartered Accountant for this 
purpose. Carried. 

The secretary was directed to write a letter of thanks to Montreal, McGill, 
and Sir George Williams universities, the hosts for the 1961 Conference of 
Learned Societies. 


SECOND SESSION (15 June, 2 P.M.) 

Following an interim meeting of the Summer Schools of Linguistic Com- 
mittee, Ernest Reinhold, Chairman, submitted a motion concerning policy 
on sponsorship by the Associations of summer programmes in linguistics: 

(a) summer programmes in linguistics sponsored by the C.L.A. must offer 
no fewer than five courses of approximately 60 hours each, or no fewer than 
eight courses of approximately 20 hours each. 

(4) such programmes must include a course in: 

(i) general linguistics (e.g., Introduction to Linguistic Science); 
(ii) descriptive linguistics (e.g., Phonetics, Phonemics and/or Morpho- 
logy and Syntax); 
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(iii) historical linguistics (e.g., Comparative Indo-European Phono- 
logy); 

(c) one of the courses offered must provide work with a native informant 

of a non-Indo-European language, preferably an American Indian or Eskimo; 

(d) courses such as Linguistic Geography, Field Methods in Linguistics, 

Methods of Second-Language Teaching, Language and Culture, and other 

courses in the various areas of linguistics should be included in the programme; 
(e) all courses must be acceptable for university credit. 


This motion was duly seconded and passed. 

The meeting then moved on to discussion of the constitution, which, in the 
partly revised form approved in 1960 had been circulated to the members 
present in Montreal. After two motions to postpone discussion were defeated, 
Dr. Reinhold moved to continue with revising as far as time permitted, sending 
a draft of what had been accomplished to all members. M. Rabotin moved 
an amendment that this draft be sent in English only. Both amendment and 
motion were carried. 

During the following discussion paragraphs 11-24b inclusive were examined 
and, where necessary, revised. Furthermore, approval was given for altering 
the wording of any paragraphs approved in June, 1960 which required altera- 
tion in view of the approved change in the title of the Journat. 

When the time allotted to this discussion ran out (leaving 3} paragraphs 
unattended to), G. Bursill-Hall moved that the constitution be accepted as 
a working document to be circulated in the English version to all members 
for possible amendments, the draft to be sent out before March 15. Carried. 
The Chairman, Professor Seary, then proposed that once the constitution 
was finally passed, presumably in June, 1962, it be turned over to a firm of 
professional translators, who would be expected to provide a translation 
acceptable to all members. This suggestion was taken under advisement, to 
be dealt with formally at the June, 1962 meeting. 

The meeting closed with well-supported votes of thanks to J. W. Wevers 
for his advancement of the Journat, to M. Rabotin for his excellent work 
in handling the programme and arrangements for the 1961 meeting, to the 
members who presented papers, and to the Secretary, for his dedication to 
the many varied concerns of the Association. 

Wa ter S. Avis, Secretary 


Royal Military College 


Secretary’ s Report, 1960-61 


THE YEAR 1960-61 has been marked by several gratifying developments and 
by one or two disappointments. Significant advances have been made in the 
work of some of our committees; others have been less productive, or so it 
would seem, for I have heard nothing from the chairmen involved. Although 
committee chairmen will be reporting in detail, I should like to comment 
briefly on current activity in this statement. 

On the happy side, it is a pleasure to announce that J. W. Wevers, Editor 
of the JournaL, has succeeded in finding a publisher who will assume the 
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responsibility of printing and distributing our periodical. Thus, beginning 
with vol. 7, no. 1 (Fall, 1961), the Journat will have a new home, a new 
format, and a new price. With these changes will come, we hope, a new lease 
on life. 

A second event of importance concerns the founding of a Lexicographical 
Centre at the University of Alberta at Calgary. This development, brought 
about by M. H. Scargill, Chairman of the Dictionary Committee (English), 
should bring the long-range plan for a Dictionary of Canadian English much 
closer to fruition. 

Other successful operations can be credited to the Committee for Linguistic 
Summer Schools, by Ernest Reinhold (Alberta); the Grants and Awards 
Committee by M. H. Scargill (Alberta); the Constitution Committee by 
E. R. Seary (Memorial); and the Dialect Geography Committee by H. R. 
Wilson (Royal Military College). Special mention should be made of the 
Programme and Arrangements Committee, which is under the chairmanship 
of M. Rabotin of McGill University. As a result of the long delay in issuing 
invitations for the 1961 Conference of Learned Societies and the complex 
solutions to the problem of accommodating the several societies, this com- 
mittee had to work fast and hard to set up our three-day programme. We 
are indeed fortunate to have such energetic members as Professors Rabotin 
and Rigault working in our behalf. 

A new ad hoc committee, established on executive authority, was set up 
during the year. Last fall the C.L.A. and A.C.U.T.E. were asked by the 
Canadian Conference on Education to prepare a survey of the question of 
English spelling reform. Christopher Dean of Queen’s accepted the chairman- 
ship of this committee, which also included D. E. Hamilton and W. S. Avis 
of the C.L.A. and J. M. Stedmond of Queen’s, representing A.C.U.T.E. The 
survey, now ready in a tentative form, should be completed by July of this 
year. 

I am not pleased to report that during 1960-61 both issues of the JourNAL 
have been published late; I did not receive the Fall issue for distribution 
until early January and the Spring issue has not yet reached me. This disease 
of chronic lateness will, it is expected, be cured next year when our new 
printer assumes the job of publishing the Journat. 

Another unhappy piece of news concerns membership. For the first year 
since the Association was founded, we have actually suffered a net loss in this 
department. On May 31, 1960 the total membership was 472; 104 institutions 
and 368 private members; in addition, there were 10 subscribers on the 
exchange and complimentary list. On May 31, 1961 the total membership 
was 457: 111 institutions and 346 private members; in addition, there were 
20 subscribers on the exchange and complimentary list. We gained 7 institu- 
tions and 39 private members during the past year; we lost no institutions 
and 61 private members, the net loss being 22 members. It must further be 
pointed out that our year-end figures refer to members “in good standing” 
and include those in arrears for one year only. Since there were 79 members 
in arrears for 1960-61 as of May 31, 1961 our actual paid-up membership as 
of June 1 was only 378. We certainly hope that 20 or 30 of the 79 in arrears 
will be reinstated; even so, the loss is substantial. The weakness doubtless 
lies in our failure to add new members, for we drew in only 46 this year as 
compared to 144 in 1959-60, 124 in 1958-59, and 59 in 1957-58. We can 
hold our own in membership only by continued recruiting on the one hand 
and by commanding the loyalty (that is, payment of dues) of our present 
members on the other. 


Wa ter S. Avis, Secretary 


Royal Military College 
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Treasurers R eport 


small balance for the year. 


Balance 24 May, 1960 
Receipts: 
Memberships and Journal Sales 
Grants and Contributions: 


Memorial University $100.00 
University of British Columbia 100.00 
University of Toronto Press 750.00 
Humanities Research Council 


(Travel Grant) 500.00 


Advertising: 


McClelland and Stewart, Ltd. 200.15 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd. 100.00 
W. J. Gage, Ltd. 100.00 
Interest 
Miscellaneous: 
Refund of unused portion of travel 
grant 60.00 


Refund of special airmail costs 3.50 


Accounts Receivable: 


W. J. Gage, Ltd. 200.00 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd. 100.00 
University of Montreal 50.00 


Total Receipts 1960-61 


Disbursements: 
Printing (three issues of Journal and 
Index) 
Stationery, dulicating, etc. 
Bank Charges 
Postage Express 


Grants: 
Travel (1960 and 1961 annual 
meetings) $1,000.00 
Summer School 450.00 
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$1,398 . 46 


1,450.00 


400.15 
14.55 


63.50 


350.00 


$3,676. 66 


$2,178.03 
141.98 
41.80 
87.22 


1,450.00 


ALTHOUGH THE Canadian Linguistic Association is not a wealthy group, it is 
only fair to remind members that the following report with its deficit for the 
year is somewhat misleading. It may be recalled that last year the printer’s 
bill had not been rendered and was not included as an account payable. Thus, 
this year our disbursements include payment for an extra issue of the Journal. 
We also had separate copies of the Index printed which added to our printing 
bill. Were it not for this exceptional circumstance we would have shown a 


$1,687.30 


Miscellaneous: 


Refreshments 1960 meeting 21.00 
Delegate’s fee, dialectology con- 
ference 10.65 
Refunds of membership over- 
payments 8.15 


Total Disbursements 1960-61 
Deficit for Year 
New Balance 
(Bank Balance June 13, 1961) 
Cash on hand 


Outstanding Cheques 


Accounts Receivable 


Royal Military College 


$3,938.83 


262.17 
1,425.13 
1,756.66 

90.47 
1,847.13 

772.00 
1,075.13 

350.00 


$1,425.13 


H. R. Wixson, Treasurer 
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39.80 


Committee on Grants and Awards 


1. Members of the Association are reminded of the purpose 
of this Committee: to offer the Association’s support to members 
who are making application to the Canada Council and other 
such bodies for awards in aid of travel or research. 

2. Requests for the Association’s support should be made to 
the Chairman of the Grants and Awards Committee and not to 
any other Officers of the Association. A copy of the letter 
addressed to the body from which aid is being sought should be 
addressed to the Chairman of this Committee when the Associa- 
tion’s support is requested. 

3. Members of the Association are advised that the Canada 
Council does not support more than one official delegate of any 
Association such as ours to any one Conference; that is, we 
cannot ask for support for two delegates to the same Conference. 

4. Members of the Association should themselves be respon- 
sible for deciding to which award-granting body their applications 
are to go. 

5. The Committee on Grants and Awards also administers 
the Association’s bursaries to students of Canadian Summer 
School(s) of Linguistics accredited by the Association. Applica- 
tion forms are available from the Chairman, M. H. Scargill. 

6. All communications to this Committee should be addressed 
to Dr. M. H. Scargill, University of Alberta, Calgary, Alberta. 
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JOHN WM. WEVERS, University of Toronto 


Semitic bound structures 


ONE OF THE distinctive structural characteristics of all Semitic 
languages is the so-called construct phrase. Two words are con- 
nected serially in this structure. The first of these, which for 
convenience I shall call an ““A”-word, can have no suffixes, nor 
if the language in question marks determination of nouns can 
it have an article attached to it. If the particular Semitic lan- 
guage inflects noun for case the A-word is perfectly free thus to 
inflect. Furthermore many nouns inflect for A-ness, or to use 
traditional Latin terminology, for the construct state. Thus 
Modern Classical Arabic has a/bintu (the girl, daughter), but in 
A position it becomes dintu-s-sultdni (the daughter of the sultan). 
In Syrian Arabic and in most modern colloquials i/jamhiriya 
means “‘the republic,” but jamhdriyet al-‘irdg is the phrase for 
“republic of Iraq.” It will be noted that throughout the various 
Arabic dialects the A-word of such a structure omits the article 
(i.e. the initial a/- or i/-). 

The second word in the structure can (if the language shows 
determination) have the articles attached. In dintu-s-sulténi the 
heightened /s/ is the assimilated form of the article, and in the 
second illustration the B-word also shows the article in the #/- 
prefixed to ‘irdg. The B-word, however, does not undergo in- 
flection for B position by internal change; but if the language 
inflects for case it will always be found in the genitive. Since the 
A-word does not show determination while B may do so, medi- 
aeval Arab grammarians spoke of the “‘takhsis” (limitation) or 
“ta‘rif’”’ (definition, determination) of A by B. On the other hand, 
the A-word is said to govern the /i/ (or kasra) inflection, i.e. 
the genitive. This designation will not do for all Semitic lan- 
guages. Only certain Semitic languages, notably Akkadian, 
Classical Arabic, and Ugaritic, inflect for cases. As a result a 
common descriptive terminology becomes more difficult, though 
I believe not impossible. 
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Descriptions of the so-called construct phrase in Masoretic 
Hebrew constitute a curious mixture of Latinized terminology 
and diachronic statements. Thus Gesenius-Kautzsch says: ‘““The 
Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of CASE-ENDINGS 
but indicates the RELATIONS OF CASE externally, either not at 
all (this is so for the NOMINATIVE, generally also for the accusa- 
TIVE) or by means of prepositions, while the GENITIVE relation 
is mostly indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) 
between the NOMEN REGENS and the NOMEN RECTUM.” Further- 
more, Gesenius-Kautzsch goes on to say: ““Thus in Hebrew only 
the noun which stands BEFORE A GENITIVE suffers a change, and 
in grammatical language is said to be dependent, or in the con- 
STRUCT STATE, while a noun which has not a genitive after it is 
said to be in the ABSOLUTE STATE.””! 

Such a statement is obviously inadequate on various counts. 
First of all, Old Testament Hebrew has no cases. That at an 
earlier stage Hebrew showed syntactic relations by three case 
endings may be true, but it is irrelevant, since they were no 
longer in use in O.T. Hebrew. Other signals had to be employed, 
such signals as concord, lack of concord, and position. Thus 
concord between V and N becomes the sole signal in the place 
of the old nominative ending for the noun; the irrelevance of 
concord, the signal for the old accusative, whereas position 
alone substitutes for the old gen’,'ve. It is therefore quite in- 
correct to speak of cases in descr, ig Masoretic Hebrew. 

Furthermore the terms applied tv the two parts of the phrase 
are equally inadequate. If there are no cases in Hebrew there 
can be little point in calling one member a governing noun and 
the other the governed noun. These terms are perfectly adequate 
in Latin and Greek where a noun or verb could govern a case 
following it, but in Hebrew nouns inflect only for number and 
the so-called construct state. Sinc. the first word in such a 
phrase does not actually determine the next word, the Latin 
terms are not overly helpful, in fact, they are wrong, in describing 
the language. 

The terms “absolute state,” “construct state,” and the 
resultant term “construct phrase” do not correctly describe the 
phenomenon under review. Any meaningful structural pattern 


*E. Kautzsch, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, transl. from the twenty-fifth 
German edition by G. W. Collins, and revised and adjusted to the twenty- 
sixth edition by A. E. Cowley (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1898), 89a. 
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showing relationship is a construct of some kind. Thus we have 
VN in concord, i.e. the Predicate-Subject pattern; or the 
NCN pattern, i.e. noun in concord with noun (often called the 
noun with adjective in direct modification), as well as VXN, i.e. 
verb and noun without necessary concord, or the verb plus noun 
modifier pattern. These are all constructs (or structures which 
is the term I happen to prefer) of some kind. 

Classical Arabic, however, does inflect the noun for three cases, 
and therefore the first criticism levelled against the statement of 
Kautzsch regarding Masoretic Hebrew grammar is not germane. 
Western grammarians of Arabic use the same terms to describe 
this interesting structural phenomenon. Wright states that 
“European grammarians are accustomed to say that the deter- 
mined or governing word is in the status constructus.”? Basrah 
and Kufah grammarians described the relationship as one of 
‘“idafa” (annexation). Part A is ~alled the ‘“‘mudaf” (that which is 
annexed), and Part B is called t 1e “mudaf ’ilayhi” (that word to 
which annexation is made). The mediaeval Arab grammarians 
at least did not describe the phenomenon wholly incorrectly as 
the Western grammarians do. The Arabic terms are formal 
terms; they do attempt to describe the relation between A and B 
in terms of a formal tie between the two. It should also be 
pointed out that B is always in the genitive. The genitive always 
occurs either as B in the abov_ structure or after a preposition. 
It is thus clear that a prepos: n should be treated as “mudaf”’ 
as well. Thus hikmatu-l-lahi (wisdom of Allah) is A+B, but so 
is bi-/-lahi (By Allah). In other words, in the second example the 
preposition 47- is “mudaf,” and a//ahi is “mudaf ’ilayhi.” I could 
not quarrel with this terminology if prepositions were thus recog- 
nized, or rather any structure which governed the genitive. I 
refer, e.g., to the well-known oath wa-/-/ahi (By Allah!) where A 
is apparently the conjunction wa- governing the genitive (as 
shown by the -é ending). 

It is when we attempt to describe modern colloquial dialects of 
Arabic that this terminology is no longer adequate. Neither Cairo 
or Syrian Arabic (the two dialects with which I am somewhat 
familiar) inflect nouns for case. Thus there is no formal distinc- 
tion between nouns which stand in the “mudaf ’ilayhi” position 


2W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, transl. from the German 
of Caspari. Third edition revised by W. Robertson Smith and M. J. De Goeje. 
Vol. 2 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1951), p. 198. 
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of Modern Classical and nouns outside an ‘’idafa” structure. Thus 
in the Syrian dialect kuffiyet irrija/ (headscarf of the man) is 
an A+B structure. But ga‘ad irrija/ (the man sat down), ug‘ud 
yarijal (Sit down, sir), and shufti-r-rija/ (I saw the man) are 
VN (i.e. P—S), VXN (V'™"—N"*) and V'*XN (V“—Compl.) 
structures respectively. In none of these four completely different 
structures is there any formal difference in the word rija/. How 
then can the first instance be distinguished formally from the 
others? 

Note how grammarians whether of Arabic, Classical or Collo- 
quial, Hebrew, Ugaritic, Ethiopic, Aramaic or Akkadian describe 
this structure. A is considered to be in the construct state, whereas 
B is in the absolute state. The structure as a whole is called a 
construct phrase. 

Obviously the terms “construct vs. absolute state” are not 
truly descriptive. Why the term “state” of a noun should be 
used has never been clear to me. Reference might rather be made 
to the morphological shape or form of the word. “‘State’’ is as 
meaningless in this context as is the biological term “pregnant 
construction” when applied to any syntactic pattern which does 
not quite fit expected patterns. 

The terms “‘absolute” and “construct” are equally confusing 
to the analyst. The antonym of absolute is relative. These are 
philosophic, not grammatical terms. On the other hand, “con- 
struct” is defined by one modern dictionary as “‘something con- 
structed; specifically an intellectual synthesis.” Since the term 
as used here would hardly be an intellectual synthesis, the 
antonym would, one supposes, be non-construct. Since the last 
element in the phrase, the so-called absolute, is certainly part of 
the construction, “‘non-construct” is not only cumbersome, it is 
also incorrect. 

I would suggest that the terms “bound” and “‘free” are 
adequate terms for describing these forms. The terms are well 
known to modern linguists from modern morphological analysis. 
Thus in English wa/k is a free morpheme, but the /t/ in /wokt/ 
(walked) is a bound allomorph of the past tense morpheme. The 
terms are perfectly adaptable to the elements of the so-called 
construct phrase, which I shall now call a bound structure. The 
first word in such a structure must be the bound form of a 
word. The last word in the structure must be either the free 
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form of a word or its substitute (such as a final suffix). Thus 
descriptively a bound structure is one which contains serially a 
bound word plus a free word or its substitute. 

A noun substitute for the free noun in this position can consist 
not only of a final suffix, but of various nominal structures as 
well. Thus p-sf, p-N, N-c-N, NCA can all substitute for 
the free noun in the bound structure. Thus /hdsé vé/—those who 
trust in him, /hdsé véldhim/—those who trust in God, /bané ha’is 
waha’i88a/—the sons of the man and of the woman, and /bané 
ha’iS hatt6v/—the sons of the good man are ail possible Hebrew 
constructions, each example illustrating a different type of 
nominal substitute for the free noun. In fact, a bound structure 
can itself substitute for the free word in the bound structure, 
so that theoretically an infinite number of bound words can 
precede the free form, lexical limits alone creating the actual 
boundaries in usage. Even clauses, both verbal and nominal, 
can occupy the position of noun substitute. Any number of 
examples might be given. A nominal clause as nominal substi- 
tute occurs in Gn 40:3, /maq6m ’aSer yoséf ’Asiir 8im/—+the place 
where Foseph was bound, as well as in Lv 13:46, /kol yamé ’aSer 
hannega‘ bo/—al/ the days in which the disease continues. Examples 
of verbal clauses as substitutes are even more numerous. A clear 
example is to be found in Isa 29:1, /girya@ hana dawid/—the 
city which David besieged. For a more complicated substitute I 
refer to the well-known possible interpretation of the opening 
verses of Genesis by which /ré’8i6/ is understood as a bound 
word in a structure in which two verbal clauses and two nominal 


clauses all joined by “‘waws”’ substitute for the free noun, viz., 
/bara’ ’aldhim wa’éé ha’ares, waha’ares hayoea 
wavohi, wahdsex ‘al pané 6ahdm, wariidh ’aldhim moarahéfeé 
‘al poné hammAayim/. 

It should also be stated that the free word within the structure 
can of course also be modified or inflected in any way that it 
can outside the structure. Thus inflection for number may be 
possible as well as the prefixing of the article morpheme. 

It now also becomes clear how the bound structure may be 
described syntactically. It is simply a nominal structure substi- 
tuting for a free noun. A bound structure can occupy any slot 
which a free noun can. It can in turn substitute for the free 


word in a larger bound structure; it can by concord between 
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predicate and the bound word within the structure occupy the 
subject slot; it can by lack of concord occupy that of verbal 
modifier. It can follow a preposition or a conjunction to form 
pN or NCN patterns. Through concord with an adjective it 
can form aNCA pattern. The bound structure is simply a complex 
building-block of the noun type. 

I might also add the suggestion that the grammatical terms 
“bound” and “free” could be adapted to more complex levels 
of syntactic description. Clauses introduced by such including 
particles as ki, "im, and ’dSer are often described semantically 
rather than grammatically. A ki-clause may be temporal or 
causal semantically; grammatically such a clause is an included 
clause, i.e. included by an introductory includer within a larger 
structure. Again the term “‘bound” adequately describes the 
syntactic phenomenon by which the clause is tied to a larger 
structure. Conversely a free clause is one not thus formally 
included in a larger structure. 

I am not yet fully convinced that the sentence is the most 
useful complex unit of analysis for Hebrew. Since Hebrew clauses 
are commonly strung together by “waws” (conjunctions), the 
seitence is not as useful a unit of description as the clause. None- 
theless it obviously does exist and must be analyzed. American 
linguists have tacitly and at times openly assumed that the 
sentence is the largest unit of language capable of formal analysis. 
Thus Hill’s recent Introduction to Linguistic Structures is given 
the sub-title: From Sound to Sentence in English. Hockett main- 
tains in his A Course in Modern Linguistics that a sentence such 
as Mother is wearing her hat is capable of formal analysis, whereas 
Mother is wearing his hat is not. Hockett and others like him do 
not seem to realize the possibility of analysing cross reference 
between sentences. The first of these two sentences is to my mind 
a free sentence; the second, Mother is wearing his hat, by its 
external cross reference must be a bound sentence. The same 
phenomenon exists in the Semitic languages. 

Finally I would suggest that the terms “bound” and “‘free”’ 
might even be productive on the semantic level. It would seem 
that citation lexemes are in a sense “free’’; certainly contextual- 
ized lexemes are always bound by their environments. But this 
is rather far afield from “‘Semitic Bound Structures,” which was 
to be the subject of this essay. 
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ROCH VALIN, Université Laval 


Un curieux emploi de la negation 


en francats canadien 


LE FRANCAIS commun dit réguliérement, comme chacun sait, 
Cest le plus beau blé qu’il y ait sur le marché, construisant au sub- 
jonctif le verbe de la proposition subordonnée. Un trait du parler 
populaire de la région de Québec — observé aussi ailleurs au 
Canada francais — consiste a substituer ici au subjonctif, lorsque 
le verbe est un verbe d’existence, un indicatif accompagné de la 
négation (réduite a pas) et a dire: C’est le plus beau blé qwil y A 
PAs sur le marché. 

Cet emploi en apparence aberrant de la négation est-il une 
innovation du frangais canadien ou représente-t-il, au contraire, 
lusage ancien d’un des divers parlers régionaux frangais apportés 
en Nouvelle-France aux XVII*® et XVIII® siécles ? Ce n’est pas 
notre intention d’éclairer ce point d’histoire. Notre propos est 
tout différent. Prenant acte des deux usages observés et de leur 
divergeance, nous démontrerons—en nous appuyant, pour ce faire, 
sur l’analyse psychomécanique du langage du linguiste frangais 
Gustave Guillaume — que, en face de la nuance de pensée a 
exprimer, les deux maniéres de dire s’équipollent, la négation 
d’une forme verbale indicative produisant en |’occurrence le méme 
effet de sens que |’emploi affirmatif d’une forme de subjonctif. 

L’intérét du probléme ici posé, fort mince si on le réduit 4 son 
aspect historique, est au contraire considérable si |’on s’arréte 
a rechercher—ce qui sera fait ici —les causes cachées qui 
fondent en raison |’équivalence, assez surprenante au premier 
abord, des deux modes d’expression. Cet intérét réside essentielle- 
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ment en ce que |’équivalence repose sur des mécanismes secrets 
de pensée dont le jeu délicat dépasse en finesse, en élégance et 
en rigueur ce qu’a priori on attendrait de ce produit de la pensée 
commune qu’est le langage. 

Pour commencer par le commencement, arrétons-nous d’abord 
a la nuance de pensée que |’une et |’autre maniére de dire s’avérent 
capables d’exprimer. I] n’est pas besoin d’une longue réflexion 
pour apercevoir que l’effet de sens cherché en pareille phrase — 
et A l’expression duquel concourent et le superlatif et le mode de 
la subordonnée (avec ou sans négation) — est de constituer en 
exception un étre, en portant a un degré éminent (dans le 
« plus» ou dans le« moins») une qualité qu’on lui attribue. 
L’existence méme du superlatif (dit relatif) et sa définition en 
pensée apparaissent ainsi reposer essentiellement sur la distinc- 
tion, au sein d’une catégorie d’étres assimilables sous tous les 
rapports sauf un (celui que met en évidence le superlatif), de 
deux séries : a) la série large — nous dirons ici la série banale 
— des étres dont le superlatif a pour effet de détacher le ou les 
étres auxquels la qualité considérée est attribuée; b) la série 
étroite, souvent réduite a un, des étres que le superlatif constitue 
en exceptions et que nous appellerons ici la série non-banale. 

Le recours normal au subjonctif en francais commun, non 
seulement dans les subordonnées en dépendance d’un superlatif, 
mais partout ot! se dénonce la présence d’une nuance d’excep- 
tivité!, correspondrait-il 4 quelque secréte affinité entre la nature 
de la nuance exprimée et celle du mode subjonctif ? Tel est 
bien le cas, et c’est ce qu’avant de montrer |’équivalence entre cet 
emploi du subjonctif et la maniére de dire du frangais canadien, 
nous allons maintenant démontrer. 

Dans Temps et Verbe?—ouvrage malheureusement resté 
trop largement inconnu et, quand il a été lu, trop souvent resté 
incompris — G. Guillaume montre, aprés avoir établi le caractére 
virtualisant du subjonctif et le caractére actualisant del’indicatif, 
que le discriminant des emplois que le frangais fait de l’un et de 
l’autre mode est le seuil qui sépare en pensée le champ du possible 
de celui du probable*. Autrement dit, le mode est réguliérement 
et invariablement déterminé, selon G. Guillaume, par la nature 


1Autres exemples: /e qui... , le premier qui... , unique qui... ,ete. 

Temps et Verbe, théorie des aspects, des modes et des temps (Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1929). 

3Ce seuil peut différer et différe d’une langue a |’autre. 
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de l’idée dite « regardante» a travers laquelle l’idée exprimée 
par le verbe est « regardée ». L’idée regardante, explicite ou im- 
plicite, est-elle l’idée méme de possible ou une idée dont le juste 
lieu est le champ du possible, mécaniquement alors l’idée re- 
gardée prendra la marque du subjonctif (J/ est poss1BLE qgu’i/ 
VIENNE/Je DOUTE gu’i/ VIENNE). L’idée regardante est-elle ou 
Vidée méme de probable ou une idée dont le lieu mental de 
définition est le champ du probable on verra immédiatement 
Pidée regardée prendre la marque du mode indicatif (J/ est 
PROBABLE gu’i/ VIENDRA/je SAIS gu’il VIENDRA). 

Ce principe ne souffre aucune exception. L’importance de la 
question mérite qu’on s’y attarde, ce qui d’ailleurs nous sera une 
occasion de donner en passant au lecteur une preuve, moins de 
la justesse des analyses de G. Guillaume, que de la haute et 
inattendue rationalité des opérations dont la pensée commune 
constructrice du langage est le siége, rationalité qui n’est que la 
conséquence de ce que — a |’insu de mainte analyse savante — 
les fondements mentaux du langage s’avérent eux-mémes étre, 
comme on le redira plus loin, une analyse a la fois extraordinaire- 
ment simple et inopinément puissante, analyse dont |’esprit 
humain a intuition. 

De la puissance de cette analyse intuitionnelle voici donc un 
premier exemple. On pourrait croire, sur la foi des apparences, 
que le principe plus haut posé — a savoir que toute idée regar- 
dante dont le champ mental de définition est celui du possible 
appelle, pour l’idée regardée, le subjonctif et que, située dans le 
champ du probable elle appelle au contraire |’indicatif — est 
immédiatement pris en défaut si l’on considére des emplois comme: 

I] est rare qu'il vienne 
et I/ est fréquent qu’il vienne. 


Une analyse superficielle peut en effet ici incliner 4 penser que, si 
Vidée de « rareté » s’associe sans peine a |’image du possible, celle 
contraire de « fréquence» s’associera 4 |’image du probable. II 
n’en est pourtant rien: et c’est ce que la pensée commune 
frangaise, qui emploie dans les deux cas le subjonctif, a depuis 
toujours apercu. II n’est, pour s’en rendre compte, que de s’arréter 
un moment 4a réfléchir 4 la nature de ces deux idées opposées. On 
s’avisera alors aisément que la locution i/ est fréquent que ne 
préjuge absolument rien en faveur de la réalisation ou de la 
non-réalisation de |’événement particulier que l’on considére (ici 
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idée de « venir ») et ne fait que renseigner d’une facon générale, 
en réalité statistique, sur les possibilités que se produise ou ne 
se produise pas |’événement en cause. Les chances de réalisation 


ou de non-réalisation sont dans cette locution aussi bien que dans 
la locution symétrique (é/ est rare que), discutées non pas relative- 
ment a la réalisation de tel ou tel événement singulier, mais dans 
le cadre de formules généralisantes qui ne définissent qu’une 
simple possibilité. La preuve, aisée a faire, est que l’on peut sans 
contradiction dire : 

a) est fréquent qu’ il vienne cette heure-ci, mais aujourd hui 

il ne viendra pas. 

b) J/ est rare qu’il vienne @ cette heure-ci, mais aujoura’ hui il 

viendra. 

S’il apparait manifeste, aprés ce qu’on en vient de dire, que 
les idées contraires de rareté et de fréquence situent l’une et 
l’autre la pensée, malgré les apparences, dans le champ du possible, 
nous n’avons toutefois toujours pas dit ce que sont, au regard 
de la pensée commune, ces notions de possible et de probable, ni 
non plus pourquoi |’expression du possible est dévolue au 
subjonctif et celle du probable a l’indicatif, ni enfin — ce aprés 
quoi seulement la thése défendue dans le présent article deviendra 
démontrable — comment se justifie l’emploi du subjonctif dans 
expression du non-banal et de |’exceptionnel. 

Considérons d’abord les notions de « possible » et de « prob- 
able », et constatons — fait capital — que si une chose pensée 
possible n’apparait pas pour autant probable, rien ne saurait 
étre pensé probable, qui n’apparaisse 4 la pensée comme pré- 
alablement possible. Ce dont la signification analytique est que, 
en pensée, les idées de possible et de probable s’ordonnent selon 
un ordre qui présente le possible comme un « avant » (du prob- 
able) et le probable comme un « aprés » (du possible). En figure : 


(avant) (aprés) 


possible probable 


Poussé plus loin, l’examen de ces notions améne a découvrir 
qu’il y a des degrés dans le possible et dans le probable; que ces 
degrés tiennent au fait que ce que ces notions recouvrent en 
pensée commune, c’est une discussion fine, pour chaque chose 
considérée dans le temps, de ses chances d’existence et de non- 
existence. Poursuivie en termes de chances négativées d’existence 
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(c’est-a-dire dans des conditions de pensée ot les chances néga- 
tives sont vues |’emporter ou, au minimum, équilibrer les chances 
positives), la discussion engendre en pensée |’impression de ce 
que nous appelons le « possible » — qui, lorsque les chances 
négatives sont 4 leur maximum, devient l’impossible (lequel 
représente, en réalité, un degré minimal de possibilité). Pour- 
suivie en termes de chances positivées d’existence — c’est-a-dire 
dans des conditions ot les chances positives sont vues |’emporter 
sur les chances négatives — la discussion livre |’impression du 
« probable» (qui, lorsque les chances positives sont portées a 
leur maximum, devient le certain). En figure : 


vo 

& (chances (chances 

d’existence d’existence 
négativées) positivées) 
champ du possible champ du probable 
Mi (subjonctif) moe (indicatif) M; 


Légende : M; et m; représentent respectivement un maximum et un mini- 
mum dans le possible. Mz et mz sont de méme |’un le minimum, |’autre le 
maximum dans le probable. 


Le schéme qui précéde explique, entre autres choses, que les 
idées contraires de possibilité et d’impossibilité soient l’une et 
l’autre déférées, pour expression, au mode subjonctif et les idées 
apparemment assez différentes de probable et de certain, au mode 

, indicatif l’une et l’autre également : la raison de cette assimila- 
tion pour le moins étonnante, au premier coup d’ceil, tient tout 
simplement a ce que, appartenant 4 un méme champ mental 
de définition, les notions d’impossibilité et de possibilité sont en 

. réalité des notions homogénes (c’est-d-dire engendrées dans un 

seul et méme mouvement de pensée), comme sont homogénes 
toutes les notions dont le champ de définition est celui du prob- 


. able. L’hétérogénéité — passage de la considération des chances 
. négativées d’existence a celle des chances positivées — entraine 
. seule le changement de mode. 
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Pourquoi |’expression du possible (de tout le possible, et du 
seul possible) a-t-elle été, en francais, dévolue au mode sub- 
jonctif, et "expression du probable (de tout le probable et du seul 
probable) au mode indicatif ? Répondre de fagon congruente et 
entiérement satisfaisante 4 cette question nous obligerait, entre- 
prise impossible ici, 4 retracer |’histoire du subjonctif depuis le 
latint et A montrer que, bien que déja mode virtualisant en 
latin, le subjonctif a, du latin au frangais, gagné considérablement 
en virtualité®, ce par quoi s’expliquent les emplois, sous certains 
rapports assez différents, du subjonctif latin et du subjonctif 
francais. On se contentera donc de résumer cette histoire et de 
dire qu’historiquement a la recherche d’un optimum de définition®, 
qui pour lui est un optimum de virtualité, le subjonctif a tendu 
a se définir de plus en plus haut dans le virtuel (étendant a 
proportion le champ de I’actuel et de l’indicatif), jusqu’a ce que 
— moment atteint en francais — rencontre soit faite du seuil 
possible/probable, lequel apparait étre |’opérateur idéal de 
partage entre |’inexistant et |’existant’, notions dont le rapport 
est le fondement de |’opposition virtuel/actuel que n’a jamais 
cessé de recouvrir, en pensée, |’opposition subjonctif/indicatif*. 

Mais nous en avons maintenant assez dit sur le caractére de 


4Sur ce sujet consulter l’excellent ouvrage de G. Moignet, Essai sur le sub- 
jonctif en latin post-classique et en ancien frangais (Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1959). 


5Cf. Temps et Verbe, p. 85. 

6&Comme beaucoup d’autres formes grammaticales, toutes en réalité. 

7L’opposition «possible/probable» n’est au fond pas autre chose, en pensée, 
que la discussion du rapport inexistant/existant, discussion au cours de laquelle 
sont pesés les divers degrés de l’inexistant et de l’existant. Car au regard de la 
pensée commune, il n’y a pas simplement l’opposition brutale inexistant- 
existant, mais au sein de l’un et de |’autre une infinité de degrés, l’inexistant 
qu’est le possible banal (chances égales de ne pas étre et d’étre) n’étant pas 
le méme inexistant que l’impossible (ce dont, par exemple, |’existence serait 
contradictoire), pas plus que le probable banal, qui est de |’existant présumé, 
ne se confond avec le réel et le certain. Ce mécanisme n’est pas sans rappeler 
la dichotomie, en mathématiques, des nombres négatifs et positifs: 


ol, de —~ a +o, la progression est constante et constitue un mouvement 
binaire qui, avant d’étre une progression par positivation croissante du 
positif (+1———> +~), commence par étre une négativation du négatif 
-1). 

8L’existence, dans la préhistoire du latin, d’un mode optatif s’opposant 
lui-méme au subjonctif, ne fait pas de difficulté. Optatif et subjonctif, la ot 
ils sont individués, sont l’un et |’autre affectés a l’expression du virtuel. On 
ne peut ici entrer dans le détail des raisons qui justifient l’opposition, au sein 
du virtuel, d’un mode dit optatif différencié, 4 date ancienne, du subjonctif. 
On trouvera l’explication dans Temps et Verbe. 
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tout temps virtualisant du subjonctif et sur l’opposition virtuel/ 
actuel, elle-méme fondée sur l’opposition inexistant/existant, 
pour que |’affectation du subjonctif a |’expression du possible et 
celle, corrélative, de l’indicatif 4 l’expression du probable appa- 
raissent justifiées. On se sera rendu compte que cette double 
affectation repose en réalité sur l’homologie des rapports inexist- 
ant/existant, virtuel/actuel, possible/probable, subjonctif/indi- 
catif, homologie dont le fondement mécanique se laisse aisément 
apercevoir et n’est autre que le rapport de successivité mentale 
obligée qui fait de chacun des premiers termes de ces divers 
rapports un « avant» notionnel du second. En figure : 


avant | aprés 
inexistant | existant 
virtuel | actuel 
possible | probable 
subjonctif indicatif 


La discussion de ces rapports multiples, homologues entre eux, 
nous vaudra maintenant de comprendre pourquoi le francais 
commun construit normalement au subjonctif les propositions 
de nuance exceptive entrainant la pensée a la considération du 
non-banal. Bien loin que, dans ces phrases, le subjonctif intro- 
duise — comme on |’a souvent affirmé — une nuance de doute, 
on le voit au contraire venir souligner de toute sa puissance 
expressive, qui est grande, la nuance dont l’idée superlative 
introductrice est porteuse. 

Le probléme qui se pose a la pensée commune frangaise, en 
occurrence, est celui de savoir, en définitive, lequel des deux 
champs mentaux du possible et du probable est celui qui 
apparait étre le juste lieu d’une idée de caractére exceptif. Et 
elle découvre d’emblée que ce ‘champ est celui du possible. En 
effet, ce qui est en cause ici, c’est la position de |’étre exceptionnel, 
non-banal, par rapport au réel. Or la série des étres réels 4 laquelle 
appartient l’étre considéré est constituée d’individus dont aucun, 
sauf lui, n’apparait satisfaire aux exigences posées par le super- 
latif, de sorte que l’évocation mentale implicite de la série entiére 
a pour effet d’instituer un contraste a la faveur duquel |’image 
de l’étre déclaré exceptionnel (par |’attribution d’une qualité 
possédée au plus haut ou au plus bas degré) apparait — sans que 
rien ne soit pour lui perdu de sa réalité existentielle qui n’est pas 
ici en cause (il y a, dans le réel, un étre qui est bien celui dont il 
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est parlé et qui posséde, au degré déclaré, la qualité qui le rend 
exceptionnel) — avoir peu de chances de se trouver réalisée dans 
la série entiére, ce qui lui confére, aux yeux de la pensée, un 
mode d’existence particulier qui en fait apercevoir la présence, 
par rapport 4 chacun des étres qui constituent la réalité de la 
série, non pas comme probable, mais comme seulement possible. 
Et l’on voit ainsi le subjonctif, affecté en frangais a |’expression 
de tout ce a quoi s’attache en pensée |’impression du possible, 
permettre a la pensée frangaise de rendre ici une nuance délicate 
a laquelle il est assez difficile — mais non pas impossible — de 
sensibiliser un esprit étranger. 

Ce qui est en cause ici, ce n’est donc pas la réalité ou la non- 
réalité de l’existence d’un étre exceptionnel, par définition non- 
banal, mais le rapport de cet étre a la série banale des étres de 
méme espéce que lui, dont, sous un rapport au moins, il est 
déclaré se distinguer. Dans le rapport ainsi institué entre le ou 
les 6tres qui, au sein d’une méme espéce, apparaissent excep- 
tionnels et les autres, se définissent en réalité et s’opposent, au 
regard de la pensée, deux modes d’existence : le mode d’exister 
des étres dont l’existence laisse, en raison de la fréquence avec 
laquelle on les rencontre dans le réel (c’est-d-dire en raison de 
leur banalité), impression d’une grande probabilité, et le mode 
d’existence de ceux qui au contraire, en raison de leur rareté (de 
leur non-banalité), créent une impression d’improbabilité, mais 
qui, tout improbables qu’ils soient vus, apparaissent néanmoins 
possibles, puisque, de loin en loin, on les rencontre dans le réel. 
C’est cette impression d’improbabilité, et rien d’autre, qu’il est 
demandé au subjonctif de produire dans les propositions de 
nuance exceptive, |’impression d’improbabilité en cause rejettant 
obligatoirement la pensée dans le champ du possible dont |’ex- 
pression est dévolue au subjonctif. 

I] nous reste maintenant a expliquer |’emploi pour le moins 
curieux que fait le frangais populaire canadien, en pareille phrase, 
du mode indicatif accompagné de la négation, lorsque — la 
restriction est remarquable — le verbe de la subordonnée est un 
verbe d’existence. 

Le lecteur qui nous a suivi attentivement jusqu’ici ne man- 
quera pas d’apercevoir déja cette explication. Si, en effet, comme 
il a été dit plus haut, a toute forme d’indicatif est attachée 
l’impression du probable, il suffit de négativer la forme indicative 
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du verbe pour obtenir ipso facto une impression contraire 
d’improbabilité, improbabilité qui est celle de ce que le verbe 
nomme, a savoir ici l’existence. Négativer |’indicatif d’un verbe 
d’existence aboutit donc, en représentation, au méme résultat 
que d’en positiver (par emploi affirmatif) la forme subjonctive, 
la pensée se trouvant dans I’un et |’autre cas maintenue dans le 
champ du possible — improbable n’est qu’un déguisement du 
possible — lequel, on |’a prouvé plus haut, est le juste lieu 
mental en convenance avec une idée regardante de caractére 
exceptif. 

Cette équivalence inattendue — et inexplicable 4 un regard 
superficiel — ne doit pas nous surprendre. Elle nous apporte une 
preuve entre mille du fait, dont il faudra bien qu’on se con- 
vainque un jour, que le formalisme de la langue n’a rien a envier 
—en finesse, en rigueur et en élégance — 4 celui de |’analyse 
savante et notamment de |’analyse mathématique, avec laquelle 
du reste, il accuse des ressemblances troublantes qui incitent a 
croire — c’était du reste 1a le sentiment de G. Guillaume — que 
la si mystérieuse intuition mathématique pourrait bien avoir son 
départ, sa racine, au langage. 

Les jeux et mouvements de pensée qui rendent ici possible la 
découverte par la pensée commune de deux modes d’expression 
équivalents, capables de rendre |’un et l’autre avec une égale 
expressivité une délicate nuance de pensée, mériteraient 4 eux 
seuls, sous ce rapport, une longue étude. On se contentera ici 
d’évoquer a grands traits l’allure de ce formalisme. Ce que nous 
en dirons suffira toutefois a en laisser apercevoir la similitude 
avec le formalisme mathématique. 

Ce qui, en définitive, fonde la remarquable équivalence entre 
la maniére de dire du francais commun et celle du francais 
canadien, c’est, on n’aura pas manqué de le voir, |’homologie 
(déja mentionnée plus haut) de certains rapports entre eux, 
notamment celle des deux rapports possible/probable et sub- 
jonctif/indicatif. Mais, on l’a également vu, ces deux rapports 
sont eux-mémes homologues 4 un troisiéme rapport, qui est 
celui du virtuel a |’actuel, ou mieux, de la virtualisation, dont le 
subjonctif est en pensée l’agent, a l’actualisation dont |’indicatif 
est l’opérateur. 

C’est méme, en réalité, cette derniére homologie qui assure la 
possibilité de l’équivalence observée. Au titre de mode virtuali- 
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sant, le subjonctif refuse de laisser en lui se positiver, s’actualiser, 
image de |’existence, alors que |’indicatif, mode actualisant, 
accepte au contraire de laisser en lui se positiver, se réaliser cette 
image. Ce dont il résulte nécessairement que positiver (par emploi 
de la forme affirmative du verbe) une forme de subjonctif, c’est 
en accepter le caractére virtualisant et obtenir, de ce fait, une 
image virtualisée de |’existence. Mais ce dont il résulte aussi, 
non moins nécessairement, que négativer (par l’emploi de la 
forme dite négative du verbe) une forme d’indicatif, c’est du 
méme coup refuser |’actualisation dont cette forme est porteuse. 
Dans un cas (indicatif de forme négative), on se trouve donc en 
face d’un refus d’actualisation; dans |’autre (subjonctif de forme 
affirmative), en face d’une acceptation de virtualisation, c’est- 
a-dire de l’acceptation de ce qui est en soi un refus d’actualisation. 
La situation mentale résultante est donc, dans les deux cas, la 
méme. 

Et si l’on se pose ensuite la question de savoir sur quoi a son tour 
se ‘onde cette identité résultante, on ne met pas de temps a se 
rendre compte qu’elle a pour support une nouvelle et derniére 
homologie, qui est celle en vertu de laquelle un mouvement 
mental de virtualisation apparait étre 4 un mouvement d’actual- 
isation, ce qu’un mouvement de négativation® est 4 un mouve- 
ment de positivation. En formule : 


virtualisation : actualisation :: négativation : positivation rapport qui; 
dans le cas ot le verbe est un verbe d’existence, permet |’équation : 
subjonctif positivé = indicatif négativé 
laquelle revient a poser : 
positivation négativation 
d’une = d’une 
virtualisation actualisation. 


Ce qui n’est finalement pas autre chose que |’équation bien connue 
des mathématiciens : 

(+)X(—) = (—)X(+) = (-) 
laquelle fait partie de la fameuse « régle des signes ». 

Quels sont, en pensée commune, les facteurs impliqués dans la 
remarquable équivalence expressive qui a fait plus haut l’objet 
de notre réflexion ? Des facteurs opératifs, des mouvements sous 
forme de mouvement : l’équation s’institue en pensée entre un 


°En pensée opérative, la négation est engendrée par un mouvement et de 
méme |’affirmation. C’est pourquoi il est ici parlé de négativation et de posi- 
tivation. 
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mouvement de virtualisation — celui que recouvre le subjonctif 
(mouvement en soi négativant) — sous forme positivante et un 
mouvement d’actualisation — celui que recouvre en pensée 
Yindicatif (mouvement en soi positivant) — sous forme négati- 
vante. Et lorsque l’on s’avise que les formes positivante et 
négativante dont il est question ici — c’est-a-dire le mouvement 
affrmatif ou négatif de la proposition — sont elles-mémes des 
mouvements, on est confondu par tant d’élégance et de rigueur. 
Cette capacité de la pensée commune de conjuguer entre eux 
les mouvements dont elle est le siége — et qui sont en réalité 
sa substance —et de porter des mouvements dans d’autres 
mouvements, avec les conséquences inattendues qui en résultent, 
n’est pourtant pas le seul sujet d’émerveillement que réserve au 
savant l’observation du mentalisme linguistique — observation 
qui ne devient possible que si l’on dispose d’une analyse per- 
mettant de visibiliser ce qui naturellement se déclare invisible, 
tout comme sont naturellement invisibles les opérations mentales 
que met en cause la mathématique, mais que visibilisent les 
divers formalismes en usage chez les mathématiciens. 
L’examen qu’on vient de faire d’un fait dialectologique menu, 
sous l’aberrance apparente duquel se cache, on |’a démontré, la 
plus haute rationalité, aura — du moins nous |’espérons — con- 
vaincu les lecteurs qui n’ont pas d’avance fait leur siége du parti 
extraordinaire que la linguistique de demain tirera des théories 
de Gustave Guillaume. L’intérét majeur de cette théorie générale 
du langage — théorie universellement ignorée, ou peu s’en faut, 
sur ce continent — est que, embrassant |’intégralité de la réalité 
linguistique (dont aucune partie n’est a priori écartée), elle 
débouche sur un mode d’explication qui rejoint la grande voie 
royale de |’Analyse — a laquelle il faudra bien que revienne un 
jour, bon gré mal gré et aprés maints errements, la linguistique, 
si elle veut véritablement devenir ce qu’elle ambitionne d’étre : 
la science du langage. Les linguistes découvriront alors avec 
étonnement que le langage humain est précisément analyse et 
théorie, et qu’A son endroit la tache du savant ne saurait par 
conséquent étre d’en faire la théorie, mais de découvrir la théorie 
qu’il est et, ce faisant, de découvrir les fondements analytiques, 
extraordinairement simples et puissants, de cette théorie, fonde- 
ments dont la présente étude aura déja donné quelque idée au 


lecteur. 
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GUY RONDEAU, Université de Montréal 


Les unités linguistiques de base 


chez 4. Martinet 


0. DANS SON RECENT ouvrage, Eléments de linguistique générale’, 
André Martinet expose sa conception des éléments linguistiques 
essentiels qui composent, sur le plan horizontal, la chaine parlée 
d’un message. Son but manifeste — il le dit lui-méme d’ailleurs 
—est de clarifier au bénéfice des débutants en linguistique |’ex- 
tension et les limites des concepts habituellement utilisés et de 
préciser une terminologie encore flottante. Le vocabulaire lin- 
guistique employé pour représenter les unités constitutives de la 
chaine parlée varient en effet non seulement d’une école a une 
autre, mais méme, dans certains cas, d’un linguiste 4 un autre a 
lintérieur d’une méme école. Chacun sait que le terme MORPHEME, 
par exemple, se rattache a des réalités fort différentes, s’il est 
utilisé par un linguiste francais ou par un linguiste américain. On 
trouvera exposé ici, aussi objectivement que possible, le point 
de vue de M. Martinet sur la question ; suivront quelques 
observations et une suggestion de terminologie modifiée. 


1.0. La double articulation du langage. LancaGeE arTICULE, 
voila une expression souvent employée et dont le champ d’exten- 
sion est vague et confus. L’auteur rétrécit ce champ a une double 
notion précise. I] définit ainsi la premiére articulation : «.. . celle 
selon laquelle tout fait . . . A transmettre . . . s’analyse en une 
suite d’unités douées chacune d’une forme vocale et d’un sens »?. 
L’articulation proprement dite consiste dans le fait que ces 
« unités» ont une valeur sémantique non seulement en elles- 
mémes, mais surtout par la position qu’elles occupent dans un 


1Abrégé ici en ELG; (Coll. CAC #349; Paris, Armand Colin, 1690). 
2ELG, p. 17. 
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message donné et par les interrelations qui les lient les unes aux 
autres. Cette notion de «1’action réciproque des faits de lan- 
gage» a déja été dégagée par Charles Bally* et n’apporte par 
conséquent rien de réellement nouveau. 


L’avantage que comporte |’emploi du terme « articulation » 
est de montrer une application du principe d’économie, selon 
lequel le message peut utiliser 4 plusieurs reprises les mémes 
unités en leur donnant chaque fois des valeurs sémantiques 
différentes grace 4 de simples variations de position ou de 
contexte. 

D’autre part, ces unités, si elles ne sont pas analysables en 
elles-mémes, présentent 4 cété de leur valeur sémantique une 
forme vocale sécable. L’auteur fait ressortir ici une autre appli- 
cation du principe d’économie, dans ce qu’il appelle la « deuxiéme 
articulation » du langage : «. . . si nous devions faire correspondre 
& chaque unité significative minima une production vocale 
spécifique et inanalysable, il nous faudrait en distinguer des 
milliers. . . »4, 

Cependant, tout au long de cet exposé sur la double articu- 
lation du langage, une question se pose, qu’il est temps main- 
tenant d’aborder : la réalité recouverte par la « premiére articu- 
lation » n’est-elle pas, A peu de choses prés, la méme que ce que 
la majorité des linguistes appellent : morphologie ? La « deuxiéme 
articulation » n’est-elle pas tout simplement une appellation 
différente pour désigner ce que tout le monde connait sous le 
nom de phonologie ? 

1.1. Les unités linguistiques. La terminologie suggérée par 
Martinet est présentée ici sous forme de schéma : 

lexéme + . Ex.: /mal/ 
valeur sémantique 
+ 


forme phonique 
lextme + morphéme Ex.: /travaj + 6/ 


Les termes peuvent se définir, en utilisant des expressions de 


auteur : 


MoNnEME: SIGNE LINGUISTIQUE INANALYSABLE DE PREMIERE 
ARTICULATION, DOUE D’UNE VALEUR SEMANTIQUE 
8Charles Bally, Traité de stylistique frangaise, vol. I (Paris, Klincksieck, 


1951), § 19 et 24; abrégé ici en TSF. 
‘ELG, p. 19. 
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ET D'UNE FORME PHONIQUE ANALYSABLE EN 
PHONEMES. 


Le monéme, précise Martinet, n’est pas « un équivalent 
savant de mot», ce que l’on peut constater en considérant le 
monéme complexe formé par l’addition d’un lexéme et d’un 
morphéme. 

1.2. Ici se pose une seconde question. S’il est vrai que dans 
travaillons, « il y a deux monémes : /travaj/... et /6/», d’une 
part, et que d’autre part, les lexémes sont « ceux des monémes 
qui trouvent leur place dans le lexique »®, on peut donc écrire 
que: 

monéme = lexéme = morphéme 

Si cette équation est vraie, qu’est-ce exactement qu’un 
monéme ? Quelle utilité y a-t-il a distinguer entre lexéme et 
morphéme, puisque les deux sont des monémes individuellement, 
chacun pour soi, et que si on les additionne, ils aboutissent a 
un monéme unique ? 

1.3. Une autre question se présente a l’esprit, si l’on considére 
la distinction établie entre lexéme et morphéme. Ainsi, on a : 

LexEME: a) simple: monéme qui trouve sa place dans le lexique; 

b) (.): monéme qui ne figure pas tel quel au lexique, et 
destiné a étre uni a un morphéme. 

MorPHEME : monéme qui apparait dans les grammaires et pos- 

séde un rendement fonctionnel plutdt qu’une 


valeur sémantique. Ex.: /6/ =«... celui qui 
parle et une ou plusieurs autres personnes». 


D’aprés les exemples donnés par |’auteur aux pages 20 et 21, 
il semble bien que le morphéme : a) n’existe pas isolément, mais 
se présente comme un complément du lexéme ; b) ne posséde 
pas de valeur sémantique au méme titre que le lexéme. 

Mais alors, il manque au morphéme la partie « valeur séman- 
tique » qui en ferait un véritable monéme. 

D’autre part, appellera-t-on morphéme ou monéme un signe 
linguistique comme je, ou mon? De telles unités, sur le plan 
morphologique, tendent a s’identifier avec la notion de monéme, 
alors que sur le plan fonctionnel, ils se rapprochent du mor- 
phéme. Il y a évidemment ici un chevauchement de notions qu’on 
accepte difficilement, et qui serait causé par une vision des 


SELG, p. 20. 
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réalités linguistiques orientée a la fois sur les plans morphologique 
et fonctionnel. 

De fagon concréte, l’objection peut se formuler ainsi : 

a) /-6/ = je = personne qui parle (p. 20) ; 


b) je = monéme (p. 20, p. 30) ; 
c) /-6/ = monéme = morphéme (p. 20). 

D’ot il suit que la seule différence entre /-6/ et /39/, celle 
qui permet a |’auteur de dire que |’un est monéme et morphéme 
et que l’autre est monéme seulement semble bien se situer sur 
le plan graphique. Elle se révéle en derniére analyse étre le 
décalque d’une servitude de la langue écrite, je étant isolé par 
deux espaces blancs, et ons ne |’étant pas ; en effet, du point 
de vue de la morphologie, je est une flexion verbale au méme 
titre que ovs. On peut dés lors se demander ot conduiront des 
études linguistiques basées sur des oppositions purement graph- 
iques. 


2.0. Solution différente. On trouvera ici une tentative de 
classement des signes linguistiques qui se propose de les englober 
tous en évitant des chevauchements. Précisons d’abord deux 
points : 

2.0.1. La discussion précédente a glissé jusqu’aux bords du 
plan fonctionnel ; nous éviterons de nous y engager. Les pré- 
occupations d’un Tesniére n’entrent pas en cause ici, puisque 
nous considérons des unités de base ; nous apporterons tout au 
plus une distinction entre fonction et relation. 

2.0.2. La distinction que Charles Bally et Jules Marouzeau® 
établissent entre niveau de la PENSEE et niveau du MESSAGE 
s’impose ici de toute évidence. Tout message, parlé ou écrit, 
comporte d’une part des unités qui se référent directement a la 
pensée, 4 des concepts, et d’autre part des unités qui restent sur 
le plan du message, ot elles servent 4 coordonner les pre- 
miéres. 

Ainsi, dans l’exemple de Martinet : mal a /a téte, les 
unités /emal/ et /te:t/ sont reliées a la pensée, alors que les 
autres n’évoquent rien de précis si elles ne font pas partie du 


6Bally, Traité, vol. 1. 
J. Marouzeau, Précis de stylistique frangaise (Masson, Paris, 1950), p. 
101—105. 
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message. C’est ce que Marouzeau appelle « mots vides», par 


rapport a « mots pleins ». 
2.1. Les unités linguistiques de base. On peut représenter le 
jeu des unités linguistiques de base au moyen du schéma suivant : 


simple = (sémantéme + .) Ex. [ /travaj/ 
MONEME (pensée) | /kaje/ 
complexe = (sémantéme Ex. | /travaj + cer/ 
+ morphéme) /kaje + degzersis/ 


flextme Ex.: /3°/, /6/ (fonction) 
SYNTAXEME (message) | 
lextme Ex.: /e/, /syr/ (relation) 


Le terme sEMANTEME, rejeté par Martinet’, a été conservé ; 
il exprime en effet une réalité non réductible au syNTAxéME. Pour 
plus de précision, |’extension du terme MORPHEME a été réduite. 

2.2. La distinction entre monéme et syntaxéme se fait au 
moyen d’un double critére : 

a) EXTERNE: Il. II est possible, a l’aide des seules marques 
extérieures, de distinguer entre sémantéme et morphéme, le 
premier se présentant parfois seul (dans la chaine parlée et non 
dans la graphie) parfois uni au second, et le morphtme n’étant 
jamais isolé. 

2. La difficulté qui se pose dans la distinction 
entre le morphéme et le flexéme, parce que tous deux peuvent 
étre unis au sémantéme, est résolue aussi au moyen d’indices 
extérieurs : le flexéme se présente toujours en paradigmes ter- 
naires périodiques, alors que le premier est indéclinable, bien 
qu’il puisse présenter des alternances morphophonologiques. 

3. Enfin, on observe que si le morphéme et le 
lextme sont tous deux non-flexionels, ce qui peut préter A con- 
tusion, il reste que le premier, dans la chaine parlée, ne s’isole 
jamais, tandis que le second peut le faire. 

b) INTERNE: 1. Sur le plan de la valeur sémantique joue la 
distinction que nous avons établie en 2.0.2. Le monéme apparait 
comme |’expression d’une représentation conceptuelle, soit d’une 
entité concréte, soit d’une entité abstraite®. I] implique la pensée 
et est réservé aux unités de pensée. Nous ne voulons pas dire 
par 1a que la pensée soit sécable en unités comme |’est le message 
qui l’exprime ; mais c’est un fait que la pensée, phénoméne 
complexe et 4 plusieurs dimensions doit, 4 cause de |’imperfec- 

7ELG, p. 20. 

8Voir au sujet de ces derniéres le répertoire esquissé par C. Bally, TSF, 
vol, 2. 
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tion de son moyen de transmission, se présenter 4 nous sous une 
forme linéaire et horizontale. Aussi paradoxal que cela paraisse, 
c’est donc en unités coupées et fixes que nous percevons la pensée, 
dont le mouvement s’opére sans solution de continuité. Et c’est 
de fagon purement subjective, non conforme a la réalité psycho- 


logique, que nous enfermons 4a |’intérieur des limites du monéme 
ce que nous appelons unité de pensée. Le monéme, « mot plein » 
au point de vue sémantique, nous apparait donc comme le seul 
moyen d’exprimer la pensée, un peu comme les images coupées 
et figées de la pellicule d’un film servent a représenter le mouve- 
ment d’une réalité filmée. C’est dans le monéme que se touchent 
et se séparent la linguistique et la psychologie. 

2. Au point de vue INTERNE, le syntaxéme 
différe considérablement du monéme, en ce qu’il est non pas un 
résultat de la faiblesse du mode d’expression de la pensée, comme 
c’est le cas pour le monéme, mais plut6t une conséquence de 
l’impuissance de la pensée a saisir les tres d’un seul mouvement. 
En effet l’esprit humain est forcé de considérer les étres sous leurs 
aspects successifs ; d’ot la création d’un réseau artificiel® de 
concepts qui ne représentent pas des entités réelles et que nous 
refusons de ranger dans la catégorie des monémes. Ces concepts 
se traduisent par: a) les flexémes (personne, temps, nombre, 
genre) ; et b) les lexémes, qui expriment des relations diverses 
(partie, totalité, position relative, etc.). Sur le plan du message, 
les syntaxémes semblent donc étre le soutien des monémes, comme 
pour reprendre notre comparaison antérieure, la partie non- 
images de la pellicule sert de support aux images. Ainsi, les 
syntaxémes n’ont de raison d’étre que dans un message donné 
et a cause d’un message donné. 

2.3. L’exemple de M. Martinet peut étre divisé comme suit : 


deux monémes : /emal/ et /te:t/ 
trois syntaxémes : un flexéme: /3/ 


deux lextmes : /a/ et /la/. 

On pourrait facilement, dans le cadre de la morphologie, dresser 
une liste exhaustive des syntaxémes. Un tel travail aurait pour 
résultat d’établir plus concrétement la différence entre le monéme 
et le syntaxéme d’une part, entre flexémes et lexémes d’autre 
part. 


9On voit combien sont artificielles ces conceptions quand on songe 4a la 
diversité avec laquelle elles se manifestent dans les langues. 
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ROBERT L. POLITZER, University of Michigan 


Auditory discrimination of French 


vowels by Enghsh speakers 


THE CONCEPT THAT the auditory discrimination of phonemic 
differences in a foreign language is influenced by the phonemic 
contrast of the native language is certainly not new. A consider- 
able amount of research has been done in the general area of 
auditory discrimination and the results of such research tend to 
prove the more or less expected: Those sound differences which 
are utilized by the phonemic system of the native language are 
perceived more easily than those which do not correspond to a 
native phonemic opposition.! The pedagogical applications of 
this principle are fairly obvious and far reaching. In the learning 
of a second language, particular emphasis must be placed on the 
development of auditory discrimination between sounds which 
have no acoustic counterpart or near relative in the system of 
the learner. Thus one of the prerequisites of the teaching of 
pronunciation is the comparison of the sound system of the 
native language with that of the language to be learned? and 
the development of auditory discrimination drills involving the 
phonemes revealed as difficult by the comparison. Usually the 
auditory discrimination drills take the form of listening to and 
repeating minimal pairs differentiated by the difficult sounds.’ 


1For studies of the influence of the native system on auditory discrimina- 
tion, see E. Polivanov, “La perception des sons d’une langue étrangére,”’ 
Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 4 (1931), pp. 79-96, and Stanley 
M. Sapon and John B. Carroll, ““Discriminative Perception of Speech Sounds 
as a Function of Native language,”’ General Linguistics 3 (1958), pp. 62-73. 

2On the problem of comparing sound systems for pedagogical purposes, see 
R. Lado, Linguistics across Cultures (Ann Arbor, 1957), pp. 9 ff. 

8For a description of this kind of teaching devices, see R. L. Politzer, 


Teaching French (Boston, 1960), pp. 51 ff. 
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Another application of the principle of differentiation of minimal 
pairs lies in testing: The student’s ability to differentiate between 
words which are alike except for those difficult sounds gives an 
indication of his mastery of the comprehension of the foreign 
sound system and, indirectly perhaps, of his ability to pronounce 
the foreign sounds.! 

The present study is essentially an attempt to apply the last- 
mentioned principle of evaluation of auditory discrimination to 
the testing of discrimination of French vowel sounds by native 
speakers of English. The comparison of the English and French 
vowel systems, which was used as the basis of this study and 
experiment, is the one that can be found in the author’s text- 
book, Teaching French. It is reproduced below. 


ENGLISH VOWELS 


/i/ beat /u/ food 
/1/ bit /u/ good 
/2/ but 

/e/ bait 
/e/ bet /o/ boat 


/e/ bat /a/ hot /9/ bought 


FRENCH VOWELS 


/i/ plie /y/ pur /u/ doux 
/e/ les // peu /o/ peau 
/a/ le 
/e/ méme | /ce/ peur note 
/a/ car /a/ bas 


Nasals : /&/ (vin), /a/ (an), /5/ (on), /@/ (un). 


The test used in the experiment included contrasts between 
all the French vowel sounds which seem in any way phonetically 
close to each other—even if the expected result was that speakers 
of English would have no difficulty whatsoever in discriminating 
between the sounds, for it was the purpose of the test to verify 
by experiment ease or difficulty in discrimination of vowel 
sounds. The test is reproduced in full below. The rationale 

4For auditory discrimination and “pronunciation” tests based on this prin- 
ciple, see especially R. Lado, Annotated Bibliography for Teachers of English 
as a Foreign language (Washington, D.C., 1955), pp. 72 ff., also idem, Measure- 


ment in English as a Foreign language (Ann Acbor, University Microfilms, 


1951). 
5Politzer, Teaching French, pp. 50-51. 
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behind the various test items and sections of the test is, in 
brief, the following. The first 54 items concern discrimination 
between French vowel sounds. Items 1 to 23 test the differences 
between all French vowels which are neighbours or near neigh- 
bours in the vowel triangle. Items 25 to 27 test discrimination 
of the difference between a nasal and a vowel followed by a 
nasal consonant. Since speakers of English are apt to nasalize 
in French oral vowels followed by nasal consonants (/d5n/ 
instead of /don/) or often produce an intrusive nasal consonant 
after a nasal vowel (/a"/ instead of /a/), it was felt that these 
three items may be indicative of an auditory discrimination 
problem. In all items from 1 to 27 the minimal pairs involved 
were monosyllabic. Items 28 to 54 used the same sound con- 
trasts as items 1 to 27, but the minimal pairs used were dis- 
syllabic. Thus the items 28 to 54 were meant not only as a 
check of the first series of items, but also as a test of the hypothesis 
that two syllable items would be more difficult to differentiate 
than monosyllables. 

In Items 55 to 84 the dimension of auditory discrimination 
between English and French vowels was added to the test: The 
student was tested on his ability to differentiate between French 
vowels and those English vowels used most commonly as sub- 
stitutes. In Items 55 to 64 students had to differentiate between 
a French word and an English word which is its near phonetic 
counterpart—the main difference between the words being a 
difference in the vowel. In Items 65 to 84 students were asked 
to indicate whether a word read to them was pronounced cor- 
rectly in French: The “incorrectly pronounced” French words 
were in fact English words. Among the items on English/French 
vowel discrimination no attempt was made to test the differences 
between English and French /e/ and /3/, since it was felt that 
the English and French vowels are phonetically so similar that 
such items would in fact test almost exclusively the ability to 
hear the distinction between the consonants (e.g., English det vs. 
French Jette). 

The test was recorded on tape and administered in the language 
laboratory of the University of Michigan. It should be added 
that the person who read the test was a bilingual speaker of 
French and English and at the same time a trained linguist and 
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phonetician.® All items from 1 through 64 consisted of four 
words or groups of words, and in each item students were asked 
to indicate which of the four was different from the others. In 
the following copy of the test the different item is followed by 
a number in parenthesis; this number indicates whether the 


different word or group of words was read first, second, third, or 
fourth in the series. The test was administered to students from 
the first to the fifth semester of French. Each item was heard 
only once. The percentage figures next to the test items in 
Columns I through V indicates the percentage of students missing 
the particular item. Since the percentages are based on samples 


of 50 the percentage figures are of course equal to the number 


of wrong answers times two. 


Section I 
I II III IV AVERAGE 

1. i/e les/lis (3) 24% 28% 24% 48% 14% 27.6% 
2. e/e les/lait (2) 8 8 + 0 4 4.4 
3. e/a dette/date (3) Z 0 6 0 0 1.6 
4. d/y deux/du (3) 14 6 + 0 4 5.6 
5. jetine/jeune (2) + 26 26 0 
6. a/¢ meut/me (1) 16 6 + 4 6 oe 
7. o/u beau/bout (4) 22 8 26 14 16 1 pee 
8. 9/o  céte/cotte (1) 0 0 0 0.8 
9. a/o ~— basse/bosse (2) 16 8 6 + 14 9.6 
10. y/i rue/ri (3) 24 28 14 6 12 16.8 
ll. u/y doux/du (2) 24 26 18 8 0 15.2 
rz. @/e feu /fée (1) 4 6 8 4 0 4.4 
13. Saut/feu (2) 0 4 6 4 3.6 
14. e/coe peur/pére (2) 64 58 68 56 28 54.8 
15. 9/ce = mort/meurt (3) + 18 8 0 0 5.6 
16. e/a /le (3) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
17. a/a pate/ patte (4) 8 6 6 12 
18. &/@ Jlin/Pun (1) 78 78 78 64 73.2 
19. @/5 TLun/lon (2) 28 36 24 38 8 26.4 
20. a/5 banc/bon (3) 8 8 4 6 6 6.0 
cing/sec (1) 0 y 2 4 2.4 
22. @/6 d’un/deux (3) 0 0 2 0 0 0.4 
23. 5/0 (4) 0 0 4 0 0 0.8 
24. a/a pend/pas (1) 44 48 26 22 34 34.8 
25. &/en  sein/Seine (3) 0 6 0 2 2.4 
26. 3/on_ dont/donne (1) 4 6 + 2 K 
27. a/an an/dne (3) 6 0 + 0 2 2.4 


SMiss Raymonde Dallaire, a native bilingual Canadian to whom the author 
of this article wishes to express his thanks and appreciation for her co-operation 
and help in this experiment. Since Miss Dallaire is a phonetician and linguist, 
she was able to produce the sound contrasts called for by the test even though 
some of them are not necessarily part of her own native French or English 
or are not really phonemic contrasts in her own French. 
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Section II 


I II IV Vs AVERAGE 


28. e/i — serrer/cirer (1) 44% 46% 52% 52% 52% 49.2% 
29. e/e  maitresse/mes tresses (2) 14 8 16 4 0 8.4 
30. e/a La belle/la balle (3) 4 0 6 0 0 2.0 
31. y/6 une nuque/eunuque (2) 54 at 52 62 54 53.2 
32. we/d le jeune/le jetine (2) 0 2 0 0 0 0.4 
33. a/6 ce qui/ceux qui (2) 24 22 28 8 6 17.6 
34. u/o — le doux/le dos (1) + 0 2 0 0 LZ 
35. 0/9 la bosse/la Beauce (3) 0 0 4 0 0 0.8 
36. a/> = paté/ poté (2) 22 8 18 16 8 14.4 
37. y/i le pur/le pire (1) 22 24 36 28 12 24.4 
38. u/y  bdouter/butter (2) 12 14 28 16 8 15.6 
39. e/d le nez/le neud (4) 8 16 14 0 0 4.6 
40. 0/6 ~— le veau/le veu (2) 30 8 10 0 0 9.6 
41. w/e ma seur/ma serre(1) 32 30 34 36 10 28.4 
42. _alors/a (3) 6 8 6 + 5.6 
43. a/e le saint/les saints (2) 12 14 8 18 0 10.4 
44. a/a = tacher/tacher (3) 0 12 14 24 24 14.8 
45. &€/@  empreinte/emprunte (2) 68 64 70 64 54 64.0 
46. 3/e Ton dit/lundi (4) 0 0 2 0 0 0.4 
47. a/5 _—_tenter/ton thé (2) 54 58 60 52 34 51.6 
48. Tlépais/les pains (3) 16 8 12 0 0 
49. ¢/@ deux livres/d’un livre (2) 0 0 2 0 2 0.8 
50. 3/0 bonté/beauté (3) 44 48 34 8 22 1.2 
51. a/a _— titer /tenter (4) 8 6 4 6 0 4.8 
52. &/en Tessaim/les scénes (2) 4 4 6 0 
53. 3/on bonnet/bon nez (3) 0 2 0 0 2 0.8 
54. a/an censeur/sa seur (1)? 18 16 12 16 12 14.8 
(AVERAGE) 13.3 17:0 19.2 16:0 9:35 16:0 


It will be noted that Items 28 to 54 repeat the same problems 
that were taken up in Items 1 through 27, and in the same 
order. Thus Items 1 and 28, or 10 and 37, 20, and 47 test for 
the same difference in sound. A similar procedure was followed 
in the rest of the test. Thus items 55, 65, and 75 deal with the 
same problems as do items 56, 66, 76, etc. 


Section III 


I II III IV V AVERAGE 


55. Fr. i/Eng. i pique/peak (2) 8% 24% 26% 32% 22% 22.4% 
56. Fr. i/Eng. 1 pigue/pick (3) 4 6 2 0 0 2.4 
57. Fr. e/Eng. e fée/Fay (3) 2 a 2 6 + 3.6 
58. Fr. ¢/Eng. 2 bette/bat (2) 4 0 2 0 0 2 
59. Fr. u/Eng. u doux/do (1) 18 16 4 22 6 i322 
60. Fr. u/Eng. u poule/pull (4) s 2 2 0 2 20 


7This item actually tests 4/a rather than a/an. It repeats thus Item 51 
and was included by mistake. To conform to the general pattern of the test 
it should, of course, test the same contrast that is involved in Item 27 and 
thus be replaced by an item like don an/bona/ vs. bonne Gne /bonan/. 
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61. Fr. o/Eng. 0 sot/so (2) 24 18 26 12 6 7:2 
62. Fr. a/Eng. 2 Jac/lack (2) 0 8 6 8 8 6.0 
63. Fr. a/Eng. a se porte/support(2) 0 + 6 4 0 2.8 
64. Fr. ce/Eng. ar seur/sir (1) 4 6 0 0 0 2.0 

(AVERAGE) 6:8 746 8:4. 40: 7A 


Section IV 


I II III IV Vs AVERAGE 


65. qui 0% 4% 2% 0% 2% 1.6% 
66. tip 4 12 14 4 24 11.6 
67. gai 52 54 24 18 4 38.4 
68. pelle 14 0 22 36 8 16.0 
69. son 44 38 36 24 22 32.8 
70. dull 34 34 40 52 52 42.4 
71. dow 32 42 4 44 30 38.4 
72. date 40 28 38 18 36 38.0 
73. surpass 4 14 6 4 + 6.4 
74. leur 0 6 + + 6 4.0 
75. Lee 18 16 44 36 32 29.2 
76. ville 12 12 16 22 20 16.4 
77. lay 32 44 40 38 38 38.4 
78. sap 14 8 6 + 6 7.6 
79. shoe 10 8 8 10 8 8.8 
80. foule 0 14 6 4 6 6.0 
81. faut 14 16 8 16 20 14.8 
82. sock 20 18 22 18 20 19.6 
83. se dit a 12 8 6 12 8.4 
84. purr 22 32 36 20 20 26.0 
(AVERAGE) 20.6° 21.3 19.9 “20:5 20:5 


On the basis of the above data certain generalizations may be 
made. First of all, it is evident that different parts of the test 
have various degrees of difficulty. Thus the easiest section of 
the test is the one dealing with discrimination of English vs. 
French sounds (over-all difficulty 7.1%). At the same time the 
recognition of English vs. French becomes the most difficult 
task if the English and French words are no longer juxtaposed 
in the same test item, the average of such items being 20.5%. In 
the series of test items differentiating French phonemes the 
monosyllabic items are as a group, indeed, easier than the 
dissyllabic ones (12.8% vs. 16%). 

In a sense the detailed listing of items speaks for itself, and 
so a few remarks concerning the relative difficulty of individual 
items will suffice. In the first section of the test (1-27), the most 
dificult items are, in order of difficulty: ¢/ce, a/A, i/e, 
&/5, o/u, i/y, u/y, g/ce, a/ce, and a/a. The results seem to 
bear out the assumption that contrasts without counterparts 
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in the native system are more difficult than others: Two items 
involve contrasts between nasals, one involves the contrast 
nasal/non-nasal, three items involve contrasts between rounded 
and unrounded front vowels. The most difficult item by far is 
the contrast @&/& which involves the contrast of rounded vs. 
unrounded front vowel in the unfamiliar area of nasality. In 
addition, it must be pointed out that oe/e are phonetically very 
close to each other in terms of tongue height (note that ce/e 
is the second most difficult item). Thus in the case of &/é, the 
phonetic nature of the contrast and the native system of students 
seem to conspire to make discrimination difficult.® 

In the second series of items (28-54) seven of the eleven items 
mentioned above reappear, with &/é again leading the list. The 
four “new comers” to the group of the eleven most difficult ones 
are ¢/y, a/5, 2/5, and in the eleventh place a/s. With the excep- 
tion of 9/5 all of these were fairly difficult items within the first 
series and with the exception of a/9 they involve either rounded 
front vowels or nasality. Thus within either group the only item 
not involving rounded front vowels or nasals are i/e, o/u, a/a, 
a/>. The difficulty of some of these items seems at first somewhat 
surprising, at least if we predict merely by comparisons of the 
phonemic charts. Yet a/a involves a back/front contrast which 
has no counterpart in English and a/9 involves an /a/ phoneme 
which is lower and farther back than its English counterpart. 
The difficulty experienced with i/u and o/u is evidently due to 
the fact that they are much higher than their English counter- 
parts and that the speaker of English apparently depends very 
much on the diphthongal nature of the English sounds in the 
perception of the English /i/, /e/, /o/, /u/ phonemes which, 
as it is well known, may also be phonemically interpreted as 
/1j/, /ej/, /ow/, and /uw/. 

A final word concerning the four contrasts which in Section II 
disappear from the difficult group. Of these only a/a seems still 
an item of some difficulty. The others, &/5, u/o, ce/g are now 
among the easiest. This fact may simply be due to the accidents 
of the phonetic renderings of some items, in other words, the 
person delivering the test utilizing at times the maximum of 


8For the phonetic problems involved in the contrasts among French nasals 
and the loss of the phonemic contrast @/ in Modern French, see Albert 
Valdman, “Phonologic Structure and Social Factors in French: the vowel 
‘un’,” French Review 33 (1959), pp. 153-161. 
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phonetic contrast available within the permissible phonemic 
ranges. Other possibilities which may account for the sudden 
drop in difficulty of those items are the following: Item 32 (ce/¢, 
le jeune/le jetine) uses the same words employed in its predecessor; 
thus some learning may have taken place during the test. In 
Item 46 (/’on dit//undi) again the item repeats the exact sounds 
of its predecessor (/’un//’on). In addition the item may have 
become easier when the word different from the others appears 
in fourth place; in other words, the fact that the same item is 
repeated three times in succession will bring about some learning 
on the part of the listener and make it easier to hear the difference 
in the fourth item. Thus Item 51, ¢é@ter/tenter (4), and 47, pate/ 
patte (4), are considerably easier than their counterparts. Yet at 
the same time Item 7, deau/bout (4), is among the most difficult 
while its counterpart, Item 34, /e doux//e dos (1), is among the 
easiest of the whole test. The explanation of this difference seems 
to lie in the above-mentioned purely accidental latitude of pro- 
duction of phonemes. In pronouncing doux and dos, the speaker 
recording the test chose a very high allophone of /u/ and a 
surprisingly low allophone of /o/. 

As stated before the dissyllabic items were on the whole more 
difficult than the monosyllabic. The dissyllabic item was more 
difficult in nineteen cases, easier in six cases, and in two instances 
(Items 35/8 and 42/15) there was no difference. We note also 
that in the nineteen cases in which the dissyllabic items were 
more difficult, the vowel to be differentiated was in the first 
syllable in thirteen instances, in the second (more stressed) 
syllable in six instances. In other words, there seems to be some 
indication that the unstressed position increased somewhat the 
difficulty in auditory discrimination. 

In the English/French auditory discrimination section the 
items dealing with contrasts between the English diphthongals 
/i/, /u/, /e/, /of and their French counterparts created the 
most difficulty. It is also of interest to note that the average 
difficulty of isolated French items was only 17.6% as compared 
to 22.9% for the English words. Thus it was somewhat easier 
to recognize a French word as French than to reject an English 
word as “‘badly pronounced French.” 

In comparing the relative results of the test at various levels, 
several factors must be kept in mind. One is the rather hetero- 
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geneous preparation of students at the same level. This does 
not apply to Levels I and II, composed of students who had all 
of their training in French at the University of Michigan utilizing 
the laboratory facilities of the University. But Levels III, IV, 
and V are only partly composed of students who were trained 
at Michigan, while the rest of the group received their previous 
training in other institutions—mainly high schools without 
language laboratory facilities or native speake.s of French. In 
spite of this there seems to be a fairly good progression or 
improvement from Level I to V at least on the first two sections 
of the test—except for the fact that in Section II the third level 
students did actually worse than the first level (average of 
difficulty: 19.2% vs. 18.3%). The latter circumstance may be 
due to the fact that the third level (first semester of second 
year college) contains a large influx of students coming directly 
from various high schools. It is obvious that on the first three 
sections of the test the fifth semester students are by far the 
best. They lose their lead in Section IV and no very definite 
pattern of progression seems to emerge. Interestingly enough, 
the first level students are in the lead in this section of the test. 

The fifth level is composed entirely of students who study 
French voluntarily (the first four semester classes contain many 
students who enroll because they are absolving a University 
requirement). Since only the better students are likely to enroll 
in the fifth semester, it seemed reasonable to assume that the 
better results obtained on the fifth level reflect the presence of 
higher calibre students rather than an improvement in time. A 
spot check on the relative scores of A, B, C, D students did not 
furnish a great deal of evidence for this hypothesis. The tests 
were machine-scored in two parts: Part I (Sections I, II) and 
Part II (Sections III, IV). Below are the average scores of A, B, 
C, D students on Levels I, II, and V (since Level V contains 
only a very small number of D students, their averages are not 


included): 


Level I Level II Level V 
(grades) Part I Part II Part I Part II Part I Part II 
A 46.3 25.1 45.4 24.8 46.4 23.6 
B 46.3 25.1 46.7 24.9 47.4 25.9 
Cc 45.4 24.1 45.6 24.4 48.5 25.0 
D 46.2 24.5 45.7 24.5 
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Obviously no clear pattern of correlation of achievement in 
French and auditory discrimination emerges from those figures, 
a fact which seems to allow us to conclude that (1) the generally 
higher achievement on the fifth level is the result of the larger 
amount of training rather than the selection of superior students, 
and (2) that the relative success of the students in language 
courses seems to have little if any correlation with their ability 
in auditory discrimination. Of course it should be pointed out 
here that, in the French courses at the University of Michigan, 
a student’s pronunciation influences his grade only in so far as 
it was part of the instructor’s subjective evaluation. A more 
careful and systematic consideration of pronunciation as part of 
the student’s over-all grade might produce some correlation 
between auditory discrimination and achievement. 

It should also be emphasized that performance on auditory 
discrimination tests seems to be influenced by the precise acoustic 
conditions prevailing at the time of the administration of the 
test. Thus the auditory discrimination test was administered 
again to students of Levels I and II one year after our experi- 
ment, and fifty answer sheets from each level were taken at 
random in order to compare them with those of the preceding 
year. In the year’s interval certain improvements had been 
made in the equipment of the laboratory, such as the installation 
of high fidelity ear-phones. The result of such improvements on 
the test scores was quite remarkable, as will be shown by the 
table below which summarizes the average of difficulty of items 
in the four sections of the test: 


Section I Section II Section III Section IV 


Level I 1960 15.2% 18.3% 6.8% 18.5% 
<< 1961 8.1% 15.6% 6.8% 14.7% 
Level II 1960 15.2% 17.0% 8.8% 20.6% 
wpe 1961 7.9% 13.6% 6.8% 17.3% 


With the exception of the Level I results in Section III of the 
test, general performance improved considerably. A check on 
the performance on individual items revealed that the over-all 
pattern of ease and difficulty remained the same. It should also 
be observed that this time the test was administered in the 
beginning of the first semester of French to students who had 
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had no previous training in French. As the above table indicates, 
the relative results in Level I vs. Level II are approximately the 
same. 

It might also be noted that the students of first semester 
French even increased their lead over the second semester 
students in Section IV of the test. In this section first semester 
students did comparatively well but students who had had no 
French at all did better. In other words it is easiest to discriminate 
between French and English when the discrimination process 
takes the form of separating the familiar from the unfamiliar 
on the purely phonetic level, before any attempt is made by 
the hearer to attach any meaning to the sounds. 

The progression from first to fifth semester French in auditory 
discrimination between French sounds seems to prove that this 
ability increases as a result of exposure to the language, while the 
ability to distinguish between French sounds and English 
sounds does not. The pedagogical implications of this are the 
following. There could be perhaps less emphasis on training in 
auditory discrimination between French phonemes—since this 
ability develops as we learn the language—but rather heavy 
emphasis should be given to the development of discrimination 
between English and French. The most appropriate time for the 
development of this ability is evidently while the student is 
listening to the French sounds as sounds rather than as parts 
of symbols of a linguistic system. To use the terminology of the 
psychologist, this kind of auditory discrimination is accomplished 
best as simple hearing rather than “auding.’® The conclusion 
arrived at is, in a sense, not surprising. The ability to distinguish 
between the significant phonemic differences of a linguistic 
system increases as we become more familiar with the system 
—but the identification of foreign sounds with those of the native 
system persists as part of our “foreign accent” and is not neces- 
sarily remedied by continued exposure to the foreign language. 
As we all know, it is possible to speak and understand a foreign 
language perfectly well—in other words, to perceive and approxi- 
mate the phonemic contrast utilized by the foreign system— 
without ever losing one’s foreign accent. 


®For a brief discussion of the process of “‘auding,” see Theodore Muller, 
“‘Auding Tests,” MLJ 43 (1959), pp. 185-187. 
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A final observation concerns the fact that in the type of test 
utilized in this experiment, the two rather distinct processes of 
pure “hearing” and “auding” seem almost inextricably inter- 
locked. It is obvious, of course, that those who took the test 
without any previous training in French were simply listening 


to phonetic differences, while all the others were ‘‘auding, 
though probably to varying degrees. It also seems reasonable 
to assume that the proportion of “‘auding” as opposed to pure 
listening to phonetic differences increased with the amount of 
exposure to the language. This seems to be proven by the fact 
that the fifth semester students did so much better than the 
rest in the auditory discrimination of French phonemes but were 
at least as ready as the others to perceive and accept English 
words as French words. The analysis of the reliability of selected 
items furnishes also some proof for an increased amount of 
auding as we proceed from Level I to Level V. The reliability 
of «n item is measured by the way in which students who do 
eithe: very well or very poorly on the test as a whole perform 
on that particular item. A perfect correlation between perform- 
ance on the test as a whole and performance on a specific item 
would give the item a reliability of 1.00. It is interesting to 
note that the over-all average reliability of the test decreases as 
we proceed from Level I to Level II (0.81 to 0.64); in other 
words, different items on the test tend less and less to test one 
single ability (pure auditory discrimination) but another ability 
—evidently ‘‘auding”— becomes part of the reason for success 
or failure on the test. 

Starting with Level II, some of the items of Section IV of 
the test (which have without exception positive reliability indices 
for Level I) have a negative reliability index. In other words, 
with students of Level I the ability to distinguish French from 
French and French from English was the function of the same 
ability of auditory discrimination. From Level II on, there are 
items in which the ability to do well on items of Section IV 
correlates negatively with the ability to do well on the test as 
a whole. Keeping in mind that the test is weighted heavily on 
the side of French/French discrimination (54 out of 80 items), 
these negative reliability indices seem to indicate that now the 
“auding” ability becomes a determining factor in over-all per- 
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formances and in fact clashes with the purely phonetic recognition 
or discrimination involved in Sections I, II, III. At the same time 
it is interesting to note that in the first and second semester 
some of the French/French items have negative reliability indices, 
all of which become positive in the fourth and fifth semester. The 
reason for this lies evidently in the fact that at times the speaker 
delivering the test allowed for considerable phonetic variation 
between the same words. The better performers in Level I heard 
such phonetic variations and were influenced by them, while 
the “good” fourth or fifth semester students neglected those 
variations and indicated identity or difference on the basis of 
the phonemic contrasts. Thus the most difficult item of the test 
lin/Pun (Item 18) remains difficult from Level I to V, but its 
reliability index progresses from —0.2 to +0.7. A check of the 
item revealed considerable phonetic differences in the three 
renderings of /@/. These variations evidently made the item 
completely useless in a test of purely auditory discrimination of 
phonetic contrast, while for the fifth level students who had 
become accustomed to the distinction of a phonemic opposition 
&/é, the item proved to be a highly reliable test of their “auding” 
ability. 
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Reviews / C omptes rendus critiques 


Language and Language Learning: Theory and Practice, by 
Nelson Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company 
(Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company), 1960. Pp. xiv, 238. 


VOICI UN EXCELLENT ouvrage destiné a rendre de grands services 
aux jeunes professeurs de langues vivantes en les mettant au 
courant des idées scientifiques qui ont transformé |’enseignement 
des langues modernes au cours des derniéres années. Les pro- 
fesseurs de méthodologie y trouveront un précieux auxiliaire. 
Nous en parlons en connaissance de cause, car, de tous les 
manuels du méme genre que nous avons proposés a nos éléves 
du Cours d’été 1960, c’est celui qui a recueilli le plus grand 
nombre de suffrages et les plus hauts éloges. 

L’auteur consacre les quatre premiers chapitres a la présenta- 
tion, sous une forme accessible au profane, d’une théorie du 
langage fondée sur les données des sciences « nouvelles » : logique 
symbolique, psycho-linguistique, anthropologie culturelle et 
linguistique comparée. On remarque, en particulier, la théorie 
des signes et des symboles de Langer, la distinction saussurienne 
entre « langage, langue et parole », la notion du champ séman- 
tique d’Osgood. 

L’exposé théorique, remarquable par sa clarté et sa simplicité, 
est suivi de conseils pratiques nombreux, détaillés et variés. 
S’adressant 4 des Américains, il est naturel que l’auteur propose 
un programme d’études conforme aux normes établies par le 
F.L.E.S. Mais comme ce programme est rationnel il pourrait 
bien servir de modéle a tous les Directeurs des Etudes qui 
éprouvent le besoin de remanier les programmes dans les écoles 
canadiennes. Retenons en le principe fondamental: procéder par 
étapes «naturelles». L’enfant apprendra 4 comprendre avant de 
parler, a parler avant de lire, a lire avant d’écrire; il étudiera la 
langue avant la littérature. En méme temps on veillera 4 ce que 
la forme linguistique enseignée recouvre un contenu culturel 
approprié. Cela veut dire que si on enseigne le frangais on parlera, 
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au cours de la classe de francais, de ce que font et disent les 
Frangais. L’idée n’est pas entiérement nouvelle, Lado en parle 
longuement dans Linguistics Across Cultures, mais c’est 4 Nelson 
Brooks que revient le mérite de proposer une méthode de 
travail qui soit 4 la portée de tous. Car il faut bien avouer que 
ce conseil, qui a |’air inoffensif au premier abord, recouvre en 
réalité tout un programme difficile 4 réaliser. En effet, les pro- 
fesseurs, surtout les jeunes qui n’ont pas encore voyagé, ne con- 
naissent le plus souvent absolument rien de la France ni des 
Francais. Comment, dans ces conditions, en parleraient-ils a 
leurs éléves ? Le Chapitre 6, ““Language and Culture” offre une 
liste de sujets (Topics) qui servira de point de départ pour mener 
une enquéte sur la vie frangaise, les « milieux visités » étant ceux 
. . . auxquels on a facilement accés, c’est-a-dire les journaux, 
revues et publications de tous genres (et non seulement litté- 
raires), le cinéma, le théatre, la radio, sans oublier les Francais 
vivant a l’étranger, si on en connaft. Ce qui compte, c’est le 
point de vue de |’enquéteur. Trop souvent les professeurs veulent 
planer dans les hautes sphéres de la littérature alors que les 
éléves ne connaissent encore que les rudiments de la langue et 
ignorent tout de la civilisation du peuple dont ils étudient la 
langue. I] faut commencer par leur présenter des faits de civilisa- 
tion élémentaires : Comment les Frangais s’habillent-ils ? De 
quoi se nourrissent-ils ? A quels jeux jouent leurs enfants ? 
Quelles carriéres les attendent a la fin de leurs études ? Nelson 
Brooks propose soixante-quatre questions a étudier. Nous avons 
consacré une semaine du Cours d’été a la poursuite de cette 
enquéte en compagnie des éléves de la classe de méthodologie, 
parmi lesquels se trouvaient de « vieux » professeurs de frangais, 
et nous pouvons dire que tous ont été étonnés de découvrir : 1° 
l’étendue de leur ignorance, 2° |’abondance du matériel disponible 
et facilement accessible, 3° l’intérét que présentent leurs décou- 
vertes tant pour l’enseignement de la littérature que pour celui 
de la langue. En effet, si la littérature d’un peuple est la plus 
haute manifestation de sa civilisation, il est raisonnable de se 
préparer a l’aborder en étudiant d’abord cette civilisation tout 
autant que la langue dans laquelle elle s’exprime. 

Les deux appendices, « A. How to...», « B. Glossary », qui 
complétent l’ouvrage, permettent au lecteur de faire une rapide 
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récapitulation. La bibliographie, trés compléte, |’invite 4 pour- 
suivre ses recherches. 
IRENE VACHON-SPILKA 


Université de Montréal 


Practical English Usage for Overseas Students, by P. S. Tregidgo. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1959. Pp. xvi+293. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK is intended for West African students of 
English who are already familiar with the essential forms of 
English grammar. It aims to give them some of the finer points 
of the language at a level which is still that of everyday com- 
munication. The material is presented inductively, each section 
beginning with a set of examples from which the student is led 
to make significant observations. The examples are idiomatic 
and drawn from common usage. 

While English is described in English to students who have 
studied it for six to ten years, reference is made more than once 
to their linguistic background. For instance, they are reminded 
that in certain African dialects comparatives do not exist and 
the line between large and excessive quantities is somewhat 
blurred. They should therefore exercise proper care in handling 
words such as more and foo. 

Features of intonation are mentioned only occasionally, and 
no attempt is made to represent them by symbols. As a result 
the difference between the various ways of accenting He does not 
read any books (p. 22) according to meaning is not made clear. 
In view of the difficulty of explaining pronunciation and stress 
in writing the student is urged to have the examples read to him 
by an English-speaking person. One could wish for a less hap- 
hazard approach to what is a very important part of everyday 
speech. 

On the other hand, levels of speech are touched on about as 
much as the subject-matter warrants. Thus we are told that 
children or a child is more natural than the child, that /ots of and 
heaps of are colloquial for many, and that such an obstinate 
character is more common than so obstinate a character. 
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In his preface the author contends that his book may have a 
good deal to offer to learners in countries other than West 
Africa. This claim is fully justified, and right from the beginning 
with the distinction between countable and uncountable nouns, 
which is no doubt borrowed from A Learner’s Dictionary of 
Current English. 

The sections on verbs also introduce foreign students to shades 
of meaning that are not always covered in works of this kind, 
as, for instance, the difference between J was able to do it andJI 
could do it, the latter referring either to capability or to actual 
performance. Of the same order is the comparison of the in- 
gressive form J am going to do it with the future tense J’// do 
it. French students, to take only one category of foreign users 
of English, are only too prone to equate in every case J am 
going to do it with Fe vais le faire, thus overlooking the fact that 
the English construction often indicates purpose or result, while 
its French counterpart stresses immediacy. 

It is, of course, easy to supplement or qualify some of the 
statements on usage. With regard to the continuous forms, for 
example, the author does point out that they cannot be used 
with verbs of perception. He might have added that can provides 
a substitute. J can see being the equivalent of the non-existent 
I am seeing. True, it is possible to say J’// be seeing you, but in 
this case fo see is no longer a verb of perception. 

Open to criticism is the remark that English dislikes bare 
imperatives like Come!, Go!, and so on, and that we prefer to 
“add something to them.” In the first place the bare imperative 
is found in such cases as Stop!, Wait!, Push!. Secondly the 
“something” we like to add is in line with the tendency of 
English to make the perfective aspect explicit. Thus it is true 
that we don’t use come in the imperative without specifying the 
direction: Come in!, Come along!, and so forth. 

The subjunctive receives rather cursory treatment, as might 
be expected, and it is not unreasonable to reduce it, at this level, 
to the substitution of were for was after if. But why then tell 
the student that he need not be concerned with the omission of 
a third person singular -s in the present tense, which he will find 
in books and should not imitate? Not only in books but also in 
spoken English he will come across forms such as God bless you!, 
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Long live the King!, Come what may, and a few others, and he 
may have occasion to use them himself. 

In the conclusion the author defines an idiom as a set expression 
that can be altered only to a limited extent and in which the 
meanings of the component words do not add up to the meaning 
of the whole. One could add that an idiom is not a pattern, which 
is another way of saying that it does not permit of substitutions. 
Thus to /ook out is a pattern when it means “to look outside” 
and is parallel to /ook in, look up, and so on. It is an idiom in 
the sense of “‘to be careful.” Then substitutions are not possible, 
and the meaning cannot be deduced from the combination of the 
two words. 

The point is well taken that books of idioms specialize in 
sayings rather than idioms. The distinction is worth making, 
for, if applied in the writing of texts, it would eliminate material 
that the student does not need until much later, if at all. It is 
more useful to know the idiomatic uses of to make out than to 
be able to intersperse one’s speech with such phrases as dy hook 
or by crook or to burn one’s boats. Moreover, as the author says, 
these sayings easily sound foolish when overused. It might be 
a criterion of the real idiom that it cannot be overused. 

On the whole Practical English Usage justifies its title. It is 
unpretentious and uses the traditional approach intelligently. 
One feels, however, that its effectiveness would have been 
increased if it had relied more on the findings of contemporary 
linguistics. 

J. DarBELNET 
Bowdoin College 


The Book of Place Names, by Eloise Lambert and Mario Pei. 
New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. (Toronto: Am- 
bassador Books Limited), 1959. 


IN CONTRAST TO such excellent, short, and popular introductions 
to the study of place names in French as A. Dauzat, Les Noms 
de Lieux (Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 1926) and the paperback, 
C. Rostaing, Les Noms de Lieux (Paris, Presses Universitaires 
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de France, 1945), the English-speaking world has been ill-served 
by toponymists. As far as I know, there is no study of place 
names in Penguin Books or any such series and Lambert and 
Pei, The Book of Place Names can hardly be said to be of the 
same high quality as Dauzat and Rostaing. 

The opening chapters follow the conventional form of intro- 
duction to the subject, from water names to mountain names 
and so on, with later essays on different kinds of names. The 
titles of some of these essays, “The Long and Short of It,” 
“Names of Fun,” “Slang Place Names,” suggest the misplaced 
facetiousness in the writing, which may be illustrated by such 
passages as “There is a St. Pie, which is St. Pius, lest your 
thoughts turn to more material objects” (p. 65) and ‘Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a place name!” (p. 79). Surely even a 
“popular” book may be written without descending to inanity. 
The frequent use of colloquial ‘“‘too” for ‘“‘very,” as in “not too 
far from modern Venice” (p. 7), “Neither explanation is too 
satisfactory” (p. 17), “not too far from Winnipeg” (p. 79), and 
such loose writing as “Many names originally described, in one 
fashion or another, the people who inhabited them” (p. 82), 
presumably derive also from this need to write down to the 
level of a common reader. 

The commentary, like the writing, is often inferior. The Wash, 
a bay, is called a channel (p. 24). The usual explanation of 
Alaska as an Eskimo word mean 1g “mainland” or “peninsula” 
is followed by ‘““We must remen er, however, that it was first 
explored and named by the Russians, and that our earliest post- 
mark after we acquired it bears the name Alaskat. There is a 
Russian verb /askat’, which means ‘to fondle or caress’. Could 
Alaska be ‘a land of caresses’?” (p. 31). The supposed Portuguese 
origin of Blomidon (p. 121) was exploded by Ganong in 1928. 
The ‘Seneca of antiquity” was a statesman, philosopher, and 
dramatist rather than an orator (p. 146). The explanation of 
Labrador, “so named by the Portuguese, who captured the 
natives and took them off to Portugal as slave labourers” (p. 
83), runs counter to any modern interpretation. 

There is no bibliography. 

E. R. Seary 


Memorial University 
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THE CANADIAN DICTIONARY 
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This is the first major bilingual dictionary ever compiled 
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